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INTRODUCTION. 


LIFE OF CHARLES LAMB. 


Very little seems to be known of the ancestry of Charles 
Lamb. His father was John Lamb, and came up from Lincoln 
to London, where he was nearly all his life the servant of Mr. 
Salt, one of the Benchers of the Inner ''emple. His mother 
was the daughter of Mrs. Field who was housekeeper at Blakes- 
ware in Hertfordshire, a mansion belonging to the Plumer 
family. John Lamb had three children, John, Mary, and 
Charles, John being twelve years and Mary ten older than 
Charles. Lamb has described his father in the Essay on The 
Old Benchers of the Inner Temple under the name of Lovel. “1 
knew this Lovel. He was 2 man ofan incorrigible and losing 
honesty. A good fellow withal and “would strike.” In, the 
cause of the oppressed he never considered inequalities 
or calculated the number of his opponents...... L. was the 
liveliest little fellow breathing, had a face as gay as Garrick’s, 
whom he was said greatly to resemble (I have a portrait of 
him which confirms it), possessed a fine turn for humorous 
poetry—next to Swift and Prior—moulded heads in clay or 
plaster of Paris to admiration, by the dint of natural genius 
merely ; turned cribbage boards, and such small cabinet toys 
to perfection; took a hand at quadrille or bowls with equal 
facility ; made punch better than any man of his degree in 
England ; had the merriest quips and conceits ; and was alto- 
gether as brim full of rogueries and inventions as you could 
desire. He was a brother of the angle, moreover, and just such 
a free, hearty, honest companion as Mr. Izaak Walton would 
have chosen to go a-fishing with.” The following lines will 
give an idea of his literary powers :— 

Then up she mounts—down I descend, 

To shake hands with particular friend ; 

And there I do some brothers meet, 

And we each other kindly greet ; 
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Then cards they bring and cribbage-board; 
And I must play upon their word, 
Although I tell them I am sent 

To know how th’ night a lady spent. 

Of Lamb’s mother Talfourd says that she “ was a woman of 
appearance so matronly and commanding, that according to 
the recollection of one of Lamb’s dearest schoolmates, ‘ she 
might be taken for a sister of Mrs. Siddons.’ ” 


John Lamb under the name of James Elia is described in 
the Essay My Relations. He was much better off than the 
rest of the family having a good place in the South Sea House, 
and had a good deal of leisure and could indulge his taste for 
fine pictures. Canon Ainger describes him as “a mixture of 
the man of the world, dilettante, and sentimentulist.”. He 
wrote a book inculeating the duty of kindness to animals, and 
many plays, which it was his unsatisfied ambition to get ac- 
cepted by managers. At first blush it might seem that there 
would not be much sympathy between Charles and him, but in 


the essay referred to, Lamb after calling him the strangest of 


the Hlias goes on “I would not have him in one jot or tittle 
other than he is; neither would I barter or exchange my wild 
kinsman tor the most exact, regular, and every way consistent 
kinsman living,” and his letters show that John’s death was 
a great blow to him. 


Mary Lamb is only less well known than her distinguished 
brother, she appears in the essays as“ my cousin, Bridget Elia.” 
Charles Lamb was born on the 10th of February, 1775, in 
Crown Office Row in the Temple. At the age of seven he was 
sent to school to a Mr. William Bird ot whose instruction 
Mary Lamb had also the benefit. We may gather from 
Lamb's reminiscences of the school contained in a paper called 
Captain Starkey printed by Talfourd among the Eliana, that this 
was of very little value, “ it was, in fact,” he says “ a humble day 
school, at which reading and writing were taught to us boys 
in the morning ; and the same slender erudition was communi- 
cated to the girls, our sisters, &cy in the evening.” 


The school to which he really owed his education was 
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Christ's Hospital. This is a school intended for poor scholars 
established by the City of London under the influence of 
Edward V1. on the site of a monastery of Grey Friars origi- 
nally granted by Henry VIII. “for relieving and succouring 
the poor.” Admission to it is by “ presentation” and Lamb 
was presented by a Mr. Yates who is supposed to have been 
a friend of his father’s employer and patron Mr. Salt. He 
entered the school at the age of seven, the 9th October 1782, 
and remained there till his fifteenth year. In his paper 
Recollections of Uhrist’s Hospital andthe Elia Essay Christ’s 
Hospital five-und-thirty years ago he has given somewhat con- 
flicting accounts of his school days. In the Elia Essay he 
assumes the personality of Coleridge and professes himself to 
be writing to correct the too favourable impression produced 
by “ Mr. Lamb’s” recollections, Life at Christ’s Hospital 
was undoubtedly rough, and to a sensitive youngster like 
Lamb no donbt full of hardships, which were however miti- 
gated by the nearness of his family and their constant kind- 
nesses to him. He always cherished however a sincere love 
for his old school, and doubtless imbibed there not only such 
scholarship as he had but the appreciation cf old time 
beauties that was so prominent in his character. His learning 
was rather in Latin than in Greek, though his exact place in the 
school when he left is not quite certain, he never reached the 
highest form, and became a “Grecian.” He showed consider- 
able facility in Latin composition, and later in life was fond of 
playing with it, translating nursery rhymes and writing 
humourous letters in Latin. The most notable influence of 
his school days on his intellectual development, was, however, 
his friendship with Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Coleridge enter- 
ed the school in the same year with Lamb, and the friendship 
between them begun then lasted with very little loss of warmth 
till Coleridge’s death, and was no doubt by far the most 
effective of external forces in directing Lamb into his particu- 
lar literary path. Summing up his account of Lamb’s school 
days Canon Ainger says :—“ The Latin and Greek of the Rev. 
Matthew Field, the under Grammar-master, even the more ad- 
vanced instruction under James Boyer, had a less important 
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bearing on the future of Hlia than the picturesque surroundings 
of the Temple, alternating with those of the foundation of 
Edward VI., and above all, the daily companionship of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge. 

Various reasons tor Lamb’s leaving Christ’s Hospital so young 
have been suggested. Possibly the impediment in his speech, 
that would have unfitted him for the Church prevented his 
becoming a Grecian and proceeding in due course to the 
University : possibly the poverty of his family made it impera- 
tive that he should become a wage earner. In his Essay, Ozford 
in the Vacation, he bewails his loss of college nurture, and also 
in the Sonnet “ written at Cambridge” :— 


I was not trained in academic bowers, 
And to those learned streams I nothing owe 
Which copious from those twin fair founts do flow. 


Among the influences that helped to move Lamb’s young 
mind must not be forgotten his visits to his grandmother 
Mrs. Field at Blakesware. In the Essays Mrs. Battle’s opi- 
nions upon Whist, Dream Children, and Blakesmoor in H—shire, 
and the notes upon them, much will be found bearing upon 
this old lady and the house she lived in. Nothing definite is 
known as to the times when these visits took place, but as Canon 
Ainger says “the old fashioned mansion, with its decaying 
tapestries and carved chimneys, together with the tranquil, 
rural beauty of the gardens and the surrounding country, 
made an impression on the childish imagination of Lamb, 
which is not to be overlooked in considering the influences 
which moulded his thought and style.” 


Very little is known of the three years following Lamb’s 
leaving school, except that for about a year he held a post in 
the South Sea House. Coleridge had gone to Cambridge but 
occasionally visited London, when the friends met and dis- 
cussed literary matters at the Salutation and Cat, a tavern 
in Smithfield. Lamb in his letters often alludes to these 
“ Salutation days.” 


In 1792 Lamb through the interest of Titus Salt obtained a 
clerkship in the accountant’s office of the East India Com- 
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pany on a commencing salary of £70 a year. He remained in 
the service of the company for thirty-three years, his pay 
gradually rising during that time to £675. 


Meanwhile his family had removed, his father’s age making 
him incapable of further service, to lodgings in Little Queen 
Street Holborn. Here events occurred that affected the whole 
remainder of Charles and Mary’s life. There was a taint of 
insanity im the family, Charles himself had to spend six 
weeks in a mad house, perhaps driven there by the unkindness 
of Alice W *,and Mary had shown occasional symptoms of a 
similar kind. In September 1796, probably as the result of 
the strain of tending her old and invalided parents and help- 
ing by needle-work to support the family, irritated by a young 
girl who was working in the room where dinner was being 
prepared, she went out of her mind, and with homicidal 
mania “seized a knife from the table, pursued the girl 
round the room, and finally stabbed to the heart her mother, 
who had interfered in the girl’s behalf. It was'Charles Lamb 
himseit who seized the unhappy sister, and wrested the knife 
from her hand, but not before she had hurled in her rage 
other knives about the room, and wounded, though not fatally, 
the now almost imbecile father.” 


Lamb's thoughts and conduct in this terrible crisis can best 
be learnt from a letter to Coleridge.+ He devoted himself to 
his family, (his brother John seemingly holding almost entirely 
aloof), and particularly, determined to sacrifice all considera- 
tions of his own comfort and happiness to providing for his 
sister's welfare. His task was lightened by the deaths of his 
father and aunt within a few weeks of one another, so that 
when his sister was, for the time being, cured he was able to 
arrange for her being allowed to live under his guardianship. 
For years however attacks of madness were frequent, and re- 
curred at longer or shorter intervals for the rest of her life. 


In the year 1800 the brother and sister removed to rooms 


* See Dream Children Note. 


+ Letters I. 23, and in Charles Lamb in the Englishmen of Letters Series, 
p. 28. Not in Talfourd. 
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in the Temple where they lived for seventeen years, first in 
Mitre Court Buildings and afterwards in Inner Temple Lane. 
During this period, and in fact for the rest of his life, Lamb’s 
biography is little more than an account of his literary works 
and his friendship with men of more or less literary distine- 
tion. 


Coleridge had already added a few sonnets of Lamb's to a 
volume of his poems published by Cottle of Bristol; in 1797 a 
new edition of this volume came out in which some fifteen 
sonnets and occasional pieces of Lamb’s and some poems by 
Charles Lloyd, a friend of Lamb’s and Coleridge's. appeared. 
From about the same time dates Lamb's friendship with 
Southey and a temporary quarrel with Coleridge, caused by 
his airs of superiority : which is chiefly interesting as being the 
occasion of the lines The Old Familiar Faces. For a year or 
two Lamb tried writing humourous paragraphs for the news- 
papers, and afterwards described the misery of having to 
turn out jokes at so much a line inthe Essay, Newspapers 
Thirty-fiwe Years age. In 1799 he had completed a drama 
John Woodvil which he could not get accepted by any manager. 
It was published in 1802 and severely criticised. It contains 
some charming passages but has no single quality that would 
fit it for stage representation. It is chiefiy interesting as 
illustrating the influence that the 16th and 17th century 
writers had on Lamb’s mind, and giving evidence of his exten- 
sive knowledge, even at this early time, of them. To this 
period also belongs his prose story Rosamund Grey. In 1860 
his farce Mr. H. was played at Drury Lane, and was a total 
failure, which is not surprising considering the flimsiness of 
the plot. In the next year appeared the Tales from Shakes- 
peare which were the joint work of the brother and sister, 
Charles doing the tragedies. This was the first completely 
successful work Lamb produced. Two years later came the 
Specimens of English Dramatic Poets Contemporary with Shakes- 
peare, which, both by the character of the selections and the 
felicity of the notes, bears witness to the fineness of Lamb's 
critical insight. 
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During these years Lamb’s pecuniary circumstances were 
improving and his circle of congenial friends widening. It is 
not possible to do more than mention some of these. Through 
Coleridge and Southey he had become a friend of Wordsworth’s: 
Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt, Talfourd, Proctor, (Barry Cornwall), 
Manning, George Dyer, Godwin, Bernard Barton, Edward 
Irving, Rogers, and Carey (the translator of Dante) were men 
of note with whom he lived on terms of more or legs intimacy 
either at this time or later. 


In 1817 the Lambs left the Temple and went to live in Great 
Russell Street, Covent Garden. Charles was sufficiently well 
known now for a young book-seller to propose to bring out an 
edition of his works, and it appeared in the next year, It in- 
cluded, besides those we have mentioned, several essays, some of 
which had appeared in Leigh Hunt’s Reflector. It is noteworthy 
that notwithstanding the various contents of these volumes, 
and the special excellence of the essay on The Tragedies of 
Shakespeare, Uonsidered with Reference to their Fitness for Stage 
Representation, Lamb had not up to this time discovered, or 
at any rate used publicly, the special talent that he possessed. 
It is not in these “ Works” that we find the germs and promise 
of the Elia essays, but in his letters. His plays, poems, and 
novel were imitations of what other men had done, but the 
letters he was writing from day today to Southey andthe Words- 
worths, Coleridge and Manning, were the productions of his 
individual genius. It was when he began to elaborate these 
letters into essays that he found his real literary career begin. 
This was when, probably through the influence of Hazlitt, he 
was asked in August 1820 to contribute to the London Maga- 
zine. This Magazine, though it had taken the name of an older 
and defunct periodical, was substantially a new venture. It 
was edited at first by John Scott, but he was killed in a duel, 
_and its first publishers sold it to Taylor and Hessey who con- 
ducted it for the remainder of its existence, only five years in 
all, without the assistance of an editor. Lamb wished his papers 
to be anonymous, but seeking some distinguishing mark hit 
upon the name “ Elia,” that of afellow clerk in the South Sea 
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House thirty years before. This name he affixed to the first 
essay, that on the South Sea House, by way of a practical joke, 
and writing about it he says, “ I went the other day (not having 
seen him for a year) to laugh over with him at my usurpa~ 
tion of his name, and found him, alas! no more than a name, 
for he died of consumption eleven months ago, and I knew 
not of it. So the name has fairly devolved to me, | think, and 
tis all he has left me.’’* 


The first series of the Hssays of Elia was published in a 
collected form in 1823 and contained the contributions of less 
than two years. The first six of the Essays in this selection 
are from it. The remaining essays are from the “ Last Essays 
of Hiia” published in 1833 most of which were from the Lon- 
don but a few from other periodicals. 


In 1825 Lamb retired on a pension from the India House 
under the circumstances, and with the feelings described in 
the Essay, The Superannuated Man. The effect on his literary 
productiveness of this relief from work was by no means what 
he had expected. A few essays, and a number of verses,. 
written mostly for young ladies’ albums, are all that belong 
to this period of leisure. Canon Ainger has pointed out that 
probably Lamb’s regular India office employment, by making 
literature his choicest recreation, was really more of a help 
than a hindrance to his best work. 


At the time of Lamb’s retirement, and for some years previ- 
ously, the brother and sister had lived in the suburb of 
Islington, where John Gilpin refused to dine without the 
company of his wife, and where Ruth Pinch was to make the 
famous beefsteak pie. Two years later they moved still 
further out of London to Enfield. Here they lived at first 
in a house of their own, later, in order that Mary might be 
spared the labours of housekeeping, lodging for another four 
years, with a worthy couple who had been their neighbours. 
In 1833 Mary’s illness made it necessary to moye again. In | 
1833 they went to lodge in Edmonton not far from Enfield. 


* Letters, LI. p. 36. 
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with Mr. and Mrs. Walden, who had on former occasions had the 
eare of Mary in her attacks of illness. In the July of next 
year came the news of Coleridge’s death. Charles Lamb was 
profoundly affected by it. Six months later what appeared to: 
be a trifling accident resulted in erysipelas, and Lamb died on 
the 27th December 1833. ‘ His sister was, happily for herself, 
in no state to appreciate the blow that was falling. Murmur- 
ing in his last moments the names of his dearest friends, he 
passed tranquilly out of life. On the following Saturday his 
remains were laid in a deep grave in Edmonton churchyard, 
made in a spot which, about a fortnight before, he had pointed 
out to his sister on an afternoon wintry walk, as the place 
where he wished to be buried.”* His sister survived him by 
nearly thirteen years, living till 1847. 


Universal testimony is borne by his intimates and even 
acquaintances to the amiability of Lamb’s personal character. 
lt was manifest in the most ordinary intercourse of social 
life, and restrained even his wit within such bounds that 
his most pungent sayings at his friends’ expense were 
never ill-natured, can never have left a sting. Of all his 
friends Coleridge was perhaps the most frequent object of 
these, and his friendship with Coleridge was life-long. His 
benevolence however was not merely passive, he was always 
ready to act a friend’s part bya friend. His letters show 
how constantly he rendered little services, how instinctively 
people relied on him for help. In these matters, however,. 
he has had many equals, his peculiarity was tu be placed in 
circumstances that might try the most exalted unselfishness, 
and to meet them with the most entire self-sacrifice. I 
quote what follows from Barry Cornwall. 


“The fact that distinguished Charles Lamb from other men 
was his entire devotion to one grand and tender purpose. 
There is, probably, a romance involved in every life. In his 
life it exceeded that of others. In gravity, in acuteness, in 
his noble battle with a great calamity, it was beyond the rest. 
Neither pleasure, nor toil ever distracted him from his holy 


* Charles Lamb by Canon Ainger, in the English Men of Letters Series. 
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purpose. Everything was made subservient to it. He had 
an insane sister, who, in a moment of uncontrollable mad- 
ness, had unconsciously destroyed her own mother; and to 
protect and save this sister—a gentle woman, who had watch- 
ed like a mother over his own infancy—the whole length of 
his life was devoted. What he endured, through the space of 
nearly forty years, from the incessant fear and frequent 
recurrence of his sister’s insanity, can now only be conjec- 
tured. In this constant and uncomplaining endurance, and 
in his steady adherence to a great principle of conduct. his life 
was heroic. 


“ We read of men giving up all their days toa single ob- 
ject: to religion, to vengeance, to some over-powering selfish 
wish; of daring acts done to avert death or disgrace, or 
some oppressing misfortune. We read mythical tales of 
friendship; but we do not recollect any instance in which a 
great object has been so unremittingly carried out through- 
out a whole life, in defiance of a thousand difficulties. and of 
numberless temptations, straining the good resolution to its 
utmost, except in the case of our poor clerk of the India 
House. 


“This was, substantially, his life. His actions. thoughts, 
and sufferings were all concentrated on this one important 
end. It was what he had to do; it was in his reach ; and he 
did it, therefore, manfully, religiously. He did not waste his 
mind on too many things; for whatever too much expands 
the mind weakens it; nor on vague or multitudinous thoughts 
and speculations, nor on dreams or things distant or unat- 
tainable. However interesting, they did not absorb him, 
body and soul, like the safety and welfare of his sister.” 


About the less heroic aspect of Lamb’s life a good deal 
has been written. His appearance has been minutely des- 
cribed. He was small in person and very spare, dressed very 
neatly and plainly, and generally in black. The various por- 
traits of him differ extraordinarily, but one drawn by 
T. Wageman and engraved by W. Finden, that appears as the 
frontispiece to an edition of the Essays published in 1868 by 
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Bell and Daldy, seems likeliest to give a true presentment of 
theman. In ithis fine eyes, prominent nose, and sensitive mouth 
are notable, and the expression comes nearest to Barry 
Cornwall's description of his countenance. “It was full of 
sensibility, and it came upon-you like a new thought, which 
you could not help dwelling upon afterwards; it gave rise to 
meditation and did you good.” ‘There is in it, moreover, a 
delightful touch of whimsicality. There is a caricature 
ot him with a huge beak of a nose and spindle shanked to de- 
tormity, that is declared to be an excellent likeness. This is 
to be found in a monograph by Percy Fitzgerald. His personal 
habits were simple. He was by no means so fond of good 
living as might be supposed from the humourous exaggera- 
tion of the essay on Roast Pig, though no doubt his palate 
was as susceptible to delicate flavours, as his mind was to 
subtleties of thought and phrase. He was fond of smoking, 
and was constantly trying with more or less seriousness to 
cure himself of the habit—then considered, at best, a Bohemi- 
anism. It was supposed that his Confessions of a Drunkard 
were the result of personal experience, but all testimony goes 
to show that the frailty of being more easily affected by 
wine than most men, is all that he can be justly reproached 
with. He was excellent company, and many stories are extant 
of the good things that he said. The wit of these was often 
enforced by his stammer, which by keeping the point in sus- 
pense, gave it emphasis. A good instance is when he said to 
Proctor proud of having said something neat “ very well, my 
dear boy, very well; Ben (taking a pinch of snuff), Ben 
Jonson has said worse things than that—and and b—b— 
better.” Canon Ainger points out that his bon mots often 
transcend the ordinary limits of wit, they are ‘keen flashes 
of critical insight” instancing his remark, when Coleridge 
asked if he had ever heard him preach, meaning as an 
Unitarian Minister, “I never heard you do anything else,” 
and his parody of some not too modest critical deliverance of 
Wordsworth’s, “ Here’s Wordsworth says he could have 
written Hamlet if he'd had the mind.” Ina similar kind are 
his portraits embodied in a single phrase, as that of Braham 
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the singer, as ‘a compound of the Jew, the gentleman, and 
the angel,’ and of Coleridge as “an archangel, a little 
damaged.” His power of apt quotation was very marked, 
to a lawyer with a first brief he said “I suppose you said to 
it, ‘Thou great First Cause, least understood.’” He explained 
Dr. Johnson’s line “ panting Time toiled after him in vain,” 
as an allusion to Shakespeare’s anachronisms. ‘These were 
impromptus: his felicity of quotation in writing is noted 
elsewhere. 

One of the most striking facts about Lamb is the ex- 
tremely independent and individual life he led. It may 
be said to have been passed with old books and in domes- 
tic and social intercourse. He was evidently happiest in 
the company of his sister and a few chosen friends, but 
the charm of his society attracted men to him, so that 
he complains that he is never alone. He perhaps moved 
out of the Temple to avoid the oppressive throng of visitors. 
Without success, however, for he complains in Russel Street 
just as before of being never left in peace. He was at the India 
House during the period in which the East India Company was 
rapidly extending its rule over a continent and the most 
stirring events were taking place, without apparently taking 
the slightest interest in the doings of his countrymen in the 
East. In the whole of his writings India and the Company 
are barely mentioned. He grumbles at the Directors for cur- 
tailing his holidays, acknowledges their bounty in admitting 
him early to a pension, sometimes mentions indigo and cot- 
tons, and once speaks about the “Gentoos.” No doubt his 
work at the office had to do with the trading and not the 
political concerns of his masters, but that he should hare been 
so utterly incurious about the affairs of the great Company he 
served is a striking fact. His attitude towards English and 
European politics was the same. He scarcely makes the most 
distant allusion to public men or public affairs. His period 
was one of most important political change and develop- 
ment,—he left school in the first year of the French Revolu- 
tion and died two years after the passing of the Reform Bill— 
but neither in his letters nor his essays do you find a hint of 
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the great events that were passing as he wrote. All this is 
the more remarkable when contrasted with the intense interest 
of Southey, Wordsworth and Coleridge in great affairs. No 
doubt Lamb shared in the intellectual stimulus of the 
time, but it was rather indirectly through his friends than 
because it acted directly upon him. We may similarly notice 
his literary independence. In his early writings of course 
he consciously and intentionally imitates, and the result was 
whole or partial failure, his literary fame rests upon the Elia 
essays and his letters. In them the most salient point is 
their absolute unlikeness to anything else. He had no model, 
again the literary influences of the time acted upon him by 
way of subtle inspiration and not concretely. 


I propose here to give some account of the Elia Essays 
under the heads of Lamb’s choice of subjects, his method of 
treating them, and his style. 


As to choice of subjects it is evident that he wrote about 
what was most interesting to him at the moment. (onse- 
quently the Essays are extremely biographical. He is con- 
stantly taking us into his confidence about his own and 
his family affairs, describing the peculiarities of his friends, 
and manifesting his own likings and dislikings, whims and 
oddities. Very often the subject chosen is avowedly of this 
personal kind, as in the essays My Relations and Detached 
Thoughts on Books and Reading: often the veil of imper- 
sonality is of the slightest kind as in Blakesmoor in H——Shire, 
but even when the subject seems general enough personal 
touches are sure to abound in the treatment of it, as in 
Oxford in the Vacation, and A Dissertation upon Roast Pig. 
It may be doubted whether Lamb used his personal experi- 
ences more than other writers, but he certainly used them 
more openly. Subjects of a less personal cast he derived 
from his reading and from the stage, e.g., Some Sonnets of 
Sir Philip Sidney, On some of the Old Actors, Ellistoniana. 
Others were the outcome of his observation of men’s man- 
ners and morals. “Current topics” seem never to have 
supplied him with a subject. 
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His method of treating a subject is as little in obedi- 
ence to any rule as its choice to any fixed plan. He only 
occasionally seems to make any attempt at systematic 
treatment, he allows his ideas to carry him where they 
will, or, as has been said, he brings them separately ont 
of his treasure. Provided they are good in themselves he 
cares little about any necessary connection existing between 
them. He depends largely on contrast for producing his 
effects, so that one of his essays is like a piece of mosaic 
glowing with rich contrasting colours, but harmoniously, 
because although the design is fantastic, there is nothing 
harsh or crude in it. His essays therefore have that unity 


which belongs to every work of art, though they are not built | 
up, as it were, on any frame-work of argument. The first 


essay in this book, for instance, begins with Oxford in the 
Vacation, and ends with George Dyer. When he chooses to do 
so, however, he shows perfect mastery in the orderly arrange- 
ment of ideas. ‘This is especially shown in his critical essays. 
The first part of the Dissertation on Roast Pig, too, is a perfect 
example of clear unbroken narrative. 


Canon Ainger says “It is in vain to attempt to convey an 
idea of the impression left by Lamb’s style. It evades 
analysis. One might as well seek to account for the perfume 
of lavender, or the flavour of quince.” I trust I shall not be 
thought to be attempting the impossible in noting its more 
obvious characteristics. 


(1) Variety. It is beautifully varied to suit the cha- 
racter of the thought. Compare the plaintive tone produced 
by the monotonous cadences of the long sentences of the 
Dream Children with the lightness and brilliancy of the thiey- 
ing part of Distant Correspondents. It the two are read aloud 
the difference will be at once appreciated. It is mainly one of 
rythm. Lamb's prose is nearly always rhythmical but he 
never allows it to degenerate into metre. The concluding 
paragraphs of Blakesmoor in H- Shire may also be studied 
tor their excellence in this respect. 


(2) Poetic power. His work abounds in the most delicate 
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fancy, which at times rises to the height of imagination. Es- 
pecially is this power noticeable in the way in which he 
invests quite common things with a garment of poetry. 
Numberless instances might be given—who has ever drawn 
poetry out of maps, for instance, as in “ Dusky maps of Mexico, 
dim as dreams, and soundings of the Bay of Panama,” in the 
South Sew House. Chimney sweeps are an unpromising sub- 
ject, but what is there more poetical than the opening para- 
graphs of The Praise of Chimney sweepers? In the essays in 
this selection Oxford in the Vacation and The Old and the New 
Schoolmaster perhaps contain most of this quality. In the 
latter part of the Dissertation on Roast Pig he may be said 
almost to parody himself. So subtle is the combination of 
poetry and humour in sentences like “To see the extreme 
sensibility of that tender age! he hath wept out his pretty 
eyes—radiant jellies—shooting stars.” — 

(3) Humour. This is not less remarkable for delicacy than 
point. It is gently satirical, as in the treatment of flaggela- 
tion in the essay just quoted, dignified, as in the account of 
Sarah Battle, tender,as when George Dyer is anatomised, 
ironical, as when he suggests that the bishops might have 
first been sounded as to the abolition of Saints’ days at the 
India House, nonsensical, as where he enlarges on the 
th**y*ng propensities of the Sydneyites, and describes the 
discovery of roast pork. 

(4) Love of paradox. The opening of Oxford in the Vacation 
is a good instance, also his crying up of the old Schoolmasters, 
often for what we have come to regard as their most pro- 
minent defects. 

(5) Quotations. Direct quotations and adaptations are 
frequent, and generally incorrect. They are, of course, almost 
always from writers of his favourite period, the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. His writings are also full of 
echoes rather than direct quotations. He adds a richness of 
suggestion by the use of a word borrowed from a great 
passage in Shakespeare or Milton. Examples of this in these 
essays are his use of quietus and etern, which is commented 
on in the notes. 
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(6) Archaism. Lamb is fond of imitating the diction of 
his favourite writers and in this way has given an archaic 
flavour to his style. He also uses occasionally obsolete words 
such as agnise, and phrases common in Shakespeare and the 
Bible, e.g., “he went privily,” “in this kind.” The use of 
the third person singular in ‘eth, waileth, hath wept, lieth, is 
another instance of this peculiarity. 

While noting the above characteristics of Lamb’s writing 
we must guard against two misapprehensions. We must 
neither imagine that the subject is exhausted, that his style 
has been completely analysed, nor must we suppose that any 
of them were, with him, affectations. He wrote as the bent 
of his mind and the course of his favourite studies led him 
todo. That this was sois amply proved by comparing his 
familiar letters with the essays. The latter are more elaborate, 
but not different in kind from the former. Notwithstanding 
his “ self-pleasing quaintness,” he really restored naturalness 
to the writing of English. He did more perhaps than any 
writer of his time to abolish the turgid formality of the kind 
of writing made fashionable by Johnson. He never uses more 
words than are absolutely essential for the expression of his 
thought, he does not avoid common words and expressions, 
and he uses to the full those eliptical conversational turns 
which give flexibility to language. 

The following books may be profitably studied by those who 
wish to extend their knowledge of Lamb and his writings -— 


The Works of Charles Lamb, corrected and edited, with a 
Sketch of his Life by Sir Thomas Moon Talfourd. (Reprinted 
1890, by George Bell and Sons, London).. 


Charles Lamb, a Memoir, by Barry Cornwall. (London, 
Edward Moxon & Co., 1866.) 


Charles Lamb, by Canon Ainger, in the English Men of 
Letters Series, and the same writer’s Editions, recently publish- 
ed by Macmillan & Co., of the Essays and other Writings 
and of the Letters. In this book Letters I. or TT, always refers 
to the volumes of this edition. : 


SELECTIONS FROM THE ESSAYS 
OF ELIA. 


1—OXFORD IN THE VACATION. 


ASTING a preparatory glance at the bottom of this 
article—as the very connoisseur in prints, with cur- 
sory eye (which, while it reads, seems as thongh it read 
not), never fails to consult the quis sculpsit in the corner, 
before he pronounces some rare piece to be a Vivares, or 
a Woollet—methinks I bear you exclaim, Reader, Who 
is Blia ? 

Because in my last I tried to divert thee with some half- 
forgotten humours of some old clerks defunct, in an old 
house of business, long since gone to decay, doubtless you 
have already set me down in your mind as one of the self- 
same college—a votary of the desk—a notched and cropt 
serivener—one that sucks his sustenance, as certain sick 
people are said to do, through a quill. 


Well, I do agnise something of the sort. I confess that 
it is my humour, my fancy—in the fore-part of the day, 
when the mind of your man of letters requires some relax- 
ation (and none better than such as at first sight seems 
most abhorrent from his beloved studies)—to while away 
some good hours of my time in the contemplation of 
indigos, cottons, raw silks, piece-goods, flowered or other- 
wise. In the first place * 2 m . .: 
and then it sends you home with such increased appetite 
to your books 5 % " z ” 4 ki 


not to say, that your outside sheets,-and waste wrappers 
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of foolscap, do receive into them, most kindly and natural- 
ly, the impression of sonnets, epigrams, essays—so that the 
very parings of a counting-house are, in some sort, the 
settings up of an author. The enfranchised quill, that has 
plodded all the morning among the cart-rucks of figures 
and ciphers, frisks and curvets so at its ease over the 
flowery carpet-ground of a midnight dissertation.— It feels 


its promotion. 6 . , . + . * 


So that you see, upon the whole, the literary dignity of 
kia is very little, if at all, compromised in the condescen- 
sion. | 

Not that, in my anxious detail of the many commodities 
incidental to the life of a public office, 1 would be thought 
blind to certain flaws, which a cunning carper might be 
able to pick in this Joseph’s vest. And here I must have 
leave, in the fulness of my soul, to regret the abolition, 
and doing-away-with altogether, of those consolatory inter- 
stices, and sprinklings of freedom, through the four seasons, 
—the red-letter days now become, to all intents and pur- 
poses, dead-letter days. There was Paul, and Stephen, and 
Barnabas— 


Andrew and John, men famous in o]d times. 


—we were used to keep all their days holy, as long back 
as when I was at school at Christ’s. I remember their 
effigies, by the same token, in the old Baskett Prayer Book. 
There hung Peter in his uneasy posture—holy Bartlemy 
in the troublesome act of flaying, after the famous Marsyas 
by Spagnoletti. | honoured them all, and could almost 
have wept the defaleation of Iscariot—so much did we 
love to ‘keep holy memories sacred :—only methought I a 
little grudged at the coalition of the better Jude with 
Simon—clubbing (as it were) their sanctities together, to 
make up one poor gaudy-day between them—as an economy 
unworthy of the dispensation, 
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These were bright visitations in a scholar’s and a clerk’s 
life—* far off their coming shone.” I was as good as an 
almanac in those days. I could have told you such a 
saint’s-day falls out next week, or the week after. Per- 
adventure the Epiphany, by some periodical infelicity, 
would, once in six years, merge ina Sabbath. Now am 
{ httle better than one of the profane. Let me not be 
thought to arraign the wisdom of my civil superiors, who 
have judged the further observation of these holy tides 
to be papistical, superstitious. Only in a custom of such 
long standing, methinks, if their Holinesses the Bishops 
had, in decency, been first sounded—but I am wading out 
of my depths. [I am not the man to decide the limits of 
civil and ecclesiastical authority—I am plain Elia—no 
Selden, nor Archbishop Usher—though at present in the 
thick of their books, here in the heart of learning, under 
the shadow of the mighty Bodley. 


I can here play the gentleman, enact the student. To; 


such a one as myself, who has been defrauded in his young 
years of the sweet food of academic institution, nowhere is 
so pleasant, to while away a few idle weeks at, as one or 
other of the Universities. Their vacation, too, at this 
time of the year, falls in so pat with ours. Herel can 
take my walks unmolested, and fancy myself of what 
degree or standing I please. I seem admitted ad ewndem. 
I fetch up past opportunities. I can rise at the chapel- 
bell, and dream that it rings for me. In moods of humi- 
lity I ean be a Sizar, or a Servitor. When the peacock 
vein rises, I strut a Gentleman Commoner. In graver 
moments, I proceed Master of Arts. Indeed I do not 
think I am much unlike that respectable character. I 
have seen your dim-eyed vergers, and bed-makers in 
spectacles, drop a bow or a curtsy, as I pass, wisely mis- 
taking me for something of the sort. I go about in black, 
which favours the notion. Only in Christ Church reverend 
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quadrangle I can be content to pass for nothing short of 
a Seraphic Doctor. 


The walks at these times are so much one’s own,—the 
tall trees of Christ’s, the groves of Magdalen! The halls 
deserted, and with open doors, inviting one to slip in un- 
perceived, and play a devoir to some Founder, or noble or 
royal Benefactress (that should have been ours) whose 
portrait seems to smile upon their over-looked beadsman, 
and to adopt me for theirown. Then, to take a peep in 
by the way at the butteries, and sculleries, redolent of 
antique hospitality; the immense caves of kitchens, kit- 
chen fire-places, cordial recesses; ovens whose first pies 
were baked four centuries ago; and spits which have 
cooked for Chaucer! Not the meanest minister among the 
dishes but is hallowed to me through his imagination, and 
the Cook goes forth a Manciple. 


Antiquity ! thou wondrous charm, what art thou ? that, 
being nothing, art everything! When thon wert, thou 
wert not antiquity—then thou wert nothing, but hadst 
a remoter antiquity, as thou calledst it, to look back 
to with blind veneration; thou thyself being to thyself 
flat, jejune, modern! What mystery lurks in this re- 
troversion ? or what half Januses* are we, that cannot 
look forward with the same idolatry with which we for 
ever revert! The mighty future is as nothing, being 
everything ! the past is everything, being nothing ! 


What were thy dark ages? Surely the sun rose as 
brightly then as now, and man got him to his work in the 
morning ? Why is it we can never hear mention of them 
without an accompanying feeling, as though a palpable 
obscure had dimmed the face of things, and that our 
ancestors wandered to and fro groping ! 


* Januses of one face.—Sir THomas BRownr. 
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Above all thy rarities, old Oxenford, what do most 
arride and solace me, are thy repositories of mouldering 
learning, thy shelves 


What a place to be in is an old library! It seems as 130 
though all the souls of all the writers, that have bequeath- 
ed their labours to these Bodleians, were reposing here, as 
im some dormitory, or middle state. I do not want to 
handle, to profane the leaves, their winding-sheets. I 
could as soon dislodge a shade. I seem to inhale learning, 
walking amid their foliage; and the odour of their old 
moth-scented coverings is fragrant as the first bloom of 
those sciential apples which grew amid the happy orchard. 


Still less have I curiosity to disturb the elder repose of 
MSS. Those variz lectiones, so tempting to the more eru- 140 
dite palates, do but disturb and unsettle my faith. I am 
no Hereulanean raker. The credit of the three witnesses 
might have slept unimpeached for me. I leave these 
curiosities to Porson, and to G. D.—whom, by the way, IT 
found busy as a moth over some rotten archive, rammaged 
out of some seldom-explored press, in a nook at Oriel. 
With long poring, he is grown almost into a book. He 
stood as passive as one by the side of theold shelves, I 
longed to new-coat him in russia, and assign him his place. 

He might have mustered for a tall Scapula. 150 


D. is assiduous in his visits to these seats of learning. 
No inconsiderable portion of his moderate fortune. I appre- 
hend, is consumed in journeys between them and Clifford’s 
Inn—where, like a dove on the asp’s nest, he has long 
taken up his unconscious abode, amid an incongrnous 
assembly of attorneys, attorneys’ clerks, appuritors, pro- 
moters, vermin of the law, among whom he sits, “in calm 
and sinless peace”’ The fangs of the law pierce him not 
—the winds of litigation blow over his humble chambers 
—the hard sheriff’s officer moves his hat as he passes— 160 
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legal nor illegal discourtesy touches him—none thinks of 
offering violence or injustice to him—you would as soon 
“ strike an abstract idea.” 


D. has been engaged, he tells me, through a course of 
laborious years, in an investigation into all curious matter 
connected with the two Universities; and has lately lit 
upon a MS. collection uf charters, relative to C——, by 
which he hopes to settle some disputed points— particu- 
larly that long controversy between them as to priority of 
foundation. The ardour with which he engages in these 
liberal pursuits, I am afraid, has not met with all the en- 
couragement it deserved, either here or at C——. Your 
caputs, and heads of colleges, care less than anybody else 
about these questions. Contented to suck the milky foun- 
tains of their Alma Maters, without inquiring into the 
venerable gentlewomen’s years, they rather hold such 
curiosities to be impertinent—unreverend. They have 
their good glebe lands im manu and care not much to rake 
into the title deeds, I gather at least so much from 
other sources, for D. is not a man to complain. 


D. started like an unbroke heifer, when I interrupted 
him. A priori it was not very probable that we should 
have met in Oriel. But D. would have done the same, 
had I accosted him on the sudden in his own walks in 
Clifford’s Inn, orin the Temple. In addition toa pro- 
voking short-sightedness (the effect of late studies and 
watchings at the midnight oil) D. is the most absent of 
men. He made a call the other morning at our friend 
M.’s in Bedford Square ; and, finding nobody at home, was 
ushered into the hall, where, asking for pen and ink, with 
great exactitude of purpose he enters me his name in the 
book—which ordinarily lies about in such places, to record 
the failures of the untimely or unfortunate visitor—and 
takes his leave with many ceremonies, and professions of 
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regret. Some two or three hours after, his walking desti- 
nies returned him into the same neighbourhood again, and 
again the quiet image of the fireside circle at M.’s— Mrs. 
M. presiding at it like a Queen Lar, with pretty A. S. 
at her side—striking irresistibly on his fancy, he makes 
another call (forgetting that they were “certainly not to 200 
return from the country before that day week’’) and dis- 
appointed a second time, inquires for pen and paper as 
before: again the book is brought, and in the line just 
above that in which he is about to print his second name 
(his re-script)—his first name (scarce dry) looks out upon 
him like another Sosia, or as if a man should suddenly 
encounter his own duplicate !—The effect may be con- 
ceived. D. made many a good resolution against any 
such lapses in future. I hope he will not keep them too 
rigorously. 210 


For with G. D.—to be absent from the body, is some- 
times (not to speak it profanely) to be present with the 
Lord. At the very time when, personally encountering 
thee, he passes on with no recognition—-—or, being stopped, 
starts like a thing surprised—at that moment, reader, he 
is on Mount Tabor—or Parnassus—or co-sphered with 
Plato—or, with Harrington, framing “ immortal common- 
wealths”— devising some plan of amelioration to thy 
country, or thy species—-—peradventure meditating some 
individual kindness or courtesy, to be done to thee thyself, 999 
the returning consciousness of which made him to start so 
guiltily at thy obtruded personal presence. 


D. is delightful anywhere, but he is at the best in such 
places as these. He cares not much for Bath. He is out 
of his element at Buxton, at Scarborough, or Harrowgate. 
The Cam and the Isis are to him “better than all the 
waters of Damascus.’ On the Muses’ hill he is happy, 
and good, as one of the Shepherds on the Delectable 
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Mountains; and when he goes about with you to show 
you the halls and colleges, you think you have with 
you the Interpreter at the House Beautiful. 


II.—MRS. BATTLE’S OPINIONS ON WHIST. 


“A CLEAR fire, a clean hearth,* and the rigour of the 

game.” This was the celebrated wish of old Sarah 
Battle (now with God), who, next to her devotions, loved 
a good game of whist. She was none of your lukewarm 
gamesters, your half-and-half players, who have no ob- 
jection to take a hand, if you want one to make upa 
rubber; who affirm that they have no pleasure in winning; 
that they like to win one game and lose another ; tht they 
can while away an hour very agreeably at a card-table, 
but are indifferent whether they play or no; and will 
desire an adversary, who has slipped a wrong card, to 
take it up and play another.t| These insufferable trifiers 
are the curse ofa table One of these flies will spoil a 
whole pot. Of such it may be said that they do not play 
at cards, but only play at playing at them. 


Sarah Battle was none of that breed. She detested 
them, as Ido, from her heart and soul, and would not, 
save upon a striking emergency, willingly seat herself at 
the same table with them. She loved a thorough-paced 
partner, a determined enemy. She took, and gave, no 
concessions. She hated favours. She never made a revoke, 
nor ever passed it over in her adversary without exacting 
the utmost forfeiture. She fought a good fight: cut and 


[*This was before the introduction of rugs, reader. You must re- 
member the intolerable crash of the unswept cinders betwixt your 
foot and the marble. ] 


[¢ As if a sportsman should tell you he liked to kill » fox one day 
and lose him the next. ] 
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thrust. She held not her good sword (her cards) “ like a 
dancer.” She sate bolt upright ; and neither showed you 
her cards, nor desired to see yours. All people have their 
blind side—their superstitions; and I have heard her 


declare, under the rose, that Hearts was her favourite 
suit. 


I never in my life—and I knew Sarah Battle many of 
the best years of it—saw her take out her snuff-box when 
it was her turn to play; or snuff a candle in the middle 
of a game;or ring for a servant, till it was fairly over. 
She never introduced, or connived at, miscellaneous con- 
versation during its process. As she emphatically observ- 
ed, cards were cards; and if I ever saw unmingled 
distaste in her fine last-century countenance, it was at the 
airs of a young gentleman of a literary turn, who had 
been with difficulty persuaded to take a hand; and who, 
in his excess of candour, declared, that he thought there 
was no harm in unbending the mind now and then, after 
serious studies, in recreations of that kind! She could 
not bear to have her noble occupation, to which she 
- wound up her faculties, considered in that light. It was 
her business, her duty, the thing she came into the world 
to do, and she did it. She unbent her mind afterwards 
—over a book. 


Pope was her favourite author: his Rape of the Lock 
her favourite work. She once did me the favour to play 
over with me (with the cards) his celebrated game of 
Ombre in that poem; and to explain to me how far it 
agreed with, and in what points it would be found to 
differ from, tradrille. Her illustrations were apposite 
and poignant ; and I had the pleasure of sending the sub- 
stance of them to Mr. Bowles; but I suppose they came 
too late to be inserted among his ingenious notes upon 
that author. 
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Quadrille, she has often told me, was her first love; but 
whist had engaged hermaturer esteem. The former, she 
said, was showy and specious, and likely to allure young 
persons. The uncertainty and quick shifting of partners— 
a thing which the constancy of whist abhors ; the dazzling 
supremacy and regal investiture of Spadille—absurd, as she _ 
justly observed, in the pure aristocracy of whist, where 
his crown and garter give him no proper power above his 
brother-nobility of the Aces ;—the giddy vanity, so taking 
to the inexperienced, of playing alone; above all, the over- 
powering attractions of a Sans Prendre Vole,— to the tri- 
umph of which there is certainly nothing parallel or ap- 
proaching, in the contingencies of whist ;—all these, she 
would say, make quadrille a game of captivation to the 
young and enthusiastic. But whist was the solider game: 
that was her word. It was along meal; not like qua- 
drille, a feast of snatches. One or two rubbers might 
co-extend in duration with an evening. They gave time - 
to form rooted friendships, to cultivate steady enmities. 
She despised the chance-started, capricious, and ever- 
fluctuating alliances of the other. The skirmishes of 
quadrille, she would say, reminded her of the petty 
ephemeral embroilments of the little Italian states, de- 
picted by Machiavel: perpetually changing postures and 
connexions ; bitter foes to-day, sugared darlings to-mor- 
row ; kissing and scratching ina breath ;—but the wars 
of whist were comparable to the long, steady, deep-rooted, 
rational antipathies of the great trench and English 
nations. 

A grave simplicity was what she chiefly admired in her 
favourite game. There was nothing silly in it, like the 
nob in cribbage—nothing superfluous. No flushes—that 
most irrational of all pleas that a reasonable being can 
set up:—that any one should claim four by virtue of 
holding cards of the same mark and colour, without 
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reference to the playing of the game, or the individual 
worth or pretensions of the cards themselves! She held 
this to be a solecism ; as pitiful an ambition at cards 
as alliteration is in authorship. She despised super- 
ficiality, and looked deeper than the colours of things.— 
Suits were soldiers, she would say, and must have an 
uniformity of array to distinguish them: but what should 
we say to a foolish squire, who should claim a merit from 
dressing up his tenantry in red jackets, that never were 
to be marshalled—never to take the field? —She even 
wished that whist were more simple than it is; and, in 
my mind, would have stripped it of some appendages, 
which, in the state of human frailty, may be venially, 
and even commendably, allowed of. She saw no reason 
for the deciding of the trump by the turn of the card. Why 
not one suit always trumps? Why two colours, when 
the mark of the suit would have sufficiently distinguished 
them without it ? 


“ But the eye, my dear madam, is agreeably refreshed 
with the variety. Man is not a creature of pure reason— 
be must have his senses delightfully appealed to. We 
see itin Roman Catholic countries, where the music and 
the paintings draw in many to worship, whom your 
quaker spirit of unsensualising would have kept out. 
You yourself have a pretty collection of paintings— 
but confess to me, whether, walking in your gallery at 
Sandham, among those clear Vandykes, or among the 
Paul Potters in the ante-room, you ever felt your bosom 
glow with an elegant delight, at all comparable to that 
you have it in your power to experience most evenings 
over a well-arranged assortment of the court-cards ?— 
the pretty antic habits. like heralds in a procession—the 
gay triumph-assuring scarlets—the contrasting deadly 
killing sables—the ‘hoary majesty of spades’—Pam in 
all his glory! 
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“All these might be dispensed with; and with their 
naked names upon the drab pasteboard, the game might 
go on very well, pictureless. But the beauty of cards 
would be extinguished for ever. Stripped of all that is 
imaginative in them, they must degenerate into mere 
gambling. Imagine a dull deal board, or drum head, 
to spread them on, instead of that nice verdant carpet 
(next tonature’s), fittest arena for those courtly combatants 
to play their gallant jousts and turneys in !—Exchange 
those delicately-turned ivory markers—(work of Chinese 
artist, unconscious of theirsymbol,—or as profanely slight- 
ing their true application as the arrantest Ephesian 
journeyman that turned out those little shrines for the 
goddess)—exchange them for little bits of leather (our 
ancestors’ money), or chalk and a slate!” 


The old lady, with a smile, confessed the soundness of 
my logic; and to her approbation of my arguments on her 
favourite topic that evening, I have always fancied myself 
indebted for the legacy of a curious cribbage-board, made 
of the finest Sienna marble, which her maternal uncle 
(old Walter Plumer, whom I have elsewhere celebrated)‘ 
brought with him from Florence :—this, and a trifle of five 
hundred pounds, came to me at her death. 


The former bequest (which I do not least value), I have 
kept with religious care; though she herself, to confess a 
truth, was never greatly taken with cribbage. It was an 
essentially vulgar game, I have heard her say,—disputing 
with her uncle, who was very partial to it. She could never 
heartily bring her mouth to pronounce “ Go” —or “That's a 
go.” She called it an ungrammatical game. The pegging 
teased her. I once knew her to forfeit a rubber (a five- 
dollar stake) because she would not take advantage of the 
turn-up knave, which would have given it her, but which 
she must have claimed by the disgraceful tenure of declar- 
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ing “two for his heels.’ There is something extremely 
genteel in his sort of self-denial. Sarah Battle was a 
gentlewoman born. 

Piquet she held the best game at the cards for two per- 
sons, though she would ridicule the pedantry of the terms 
—such as pique—repique—the capot—they savoured (she 
thought) of affectation. But games for two, or even three, 
she never greatly cared for. She loved the quadrate, or 
square. She would argue thus :—Cards are warfare: the 
ends are gain, with glory. But cards are war, in dis- 
guise of a sport: when single adversaries encounter, the 
ends proposed are too palpable. By themselves, it is too 
close a fight; with spectators, it is not much bettered. 
No looker-on can be interested, except for a bet, and then 
it is a mere affair of money; he cares not for your luck 
sympathetically, or for your play.—Three are still worse: a 
mere naked war of every man against every man, as in 
eribbage, without league or alliance; or a rotation of petty 
and contradictory interests, a succession of heartless 
leagues, and not much more hearty infractions of them, as 
in tradrille.—But in square games (she meant whist), all 
that is possible to be attained in card-playing is accom- 
plished. There are the incentives of profit with honour, 
common to every species-—though the latter can be but 
very imperfectly enjoyed in those other games, where the 
spectator is only feebly a participator. But the parties in 
whist are spectators and principals too. They are a 
theatre to themselves, and a looker-on is not wanted. He 
is rather worse than nothing, and an _ impertinence. 
Whist abhors neutrality, or interests beyond its sphere. 
You glory in some surprising stroke of skill or fortune, 
not because a cold—or even an interested—bystander 
witnesses it, but because your partner sympathises in the 
contingency. You winfor two. You-triumph for two. 
Two are exalted. Two again are mortified ; which divides 
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their disgrace, as the conjunction doubles (by taking off 
the invidiousness) your glories. Two losing to two are 
better reconciled, than one to one in that close butchery. 
The hostile feeling is weakened by multiplying the 
channels. War becomes a civil game. By such reasonings 
as these the old_lady was accustomed to defend her 
favourite pastime. 

No inducement could ever prevail upon her to play at 
any game, where chance entered into the composition, for 
nothing. Chance, she would argue—and here again, ad- 
mire the subtlety of her conclusion ; —chance is nothing, 
but where something else depends upon it. It is obvious 
that cannot be glory. What rational cause of exultation 
could it give to a man to turn up size ace a hundred times 
together by himself? or before spectators, where no stake 
was depending ?—Make a lottery of a hundred thousand | 
tickets with but one fortunate number—and what possible 
principle of our nature, except stupid wonderment, could it 
gratify to gain that number as many times successively 
without a prize? Therefore she disliked the mixture 
of chance in backgammon, where it was not played for 
money, She called it foolish, and those people idiots, 
who were taken with a lucky hit under such circum- 
stances. Games of pure skill were as little to her fancy. 
Played fora stake, they were a mere system of over- 
reaching. Played for glory, they were a mere setting of 
one man’s wit,—his memory, or combination-faculty rather 
—against another’s; like a mock-engagement at a re- 
view, bloodless and profitless. She could not conceive a 
game wanting the spritely infusion of chance, the hand- 
some excuses of good fortune. Two people playing at 
chess in a corner of a room, whilst whist was stirring in 
the centre, would inspire her with insufferable horror and 
ennui. Those well-cut similitudes of castles and knights, 
the wmagery of the board, she would argue, (and I think 
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in this case justly) were entirely misplaced and senseless. 
Those hard-head contests can in no instance ally with the 
fancy. They reject form and colour. A pencil and dry 
slate (she used to say) were the proper arena for such 
combatants. 


To those puny objectors against cards, as nurturing the 
bad passions, she would retort, that man is a gaming 
animal. He must be always trying to get the better in 
something or other:—that this passion can scarcely be 
more safely expended than upon a game at cards: that 
cards are a temporary illusion; in truth, a mere drama; 
for we do but play at being mightily concerned, where a 
a few idle shillings are at stake, yet, during the illusion, 
we are as mightily concerned as those whose stake is 
crowns and kingdoms. They are a sort of dream-fighting ; 
much ado; great battling, and little bloodshed; mighty 
means for disproportioned ends: quite as diverting, and a 
great deal more innoxious, than many of those more 
serious games of life, which men play without esteeming 
them to be such. 

With great deference to the old lady’s judgment in 
these matters, I think I have experienced some moments 
in my life, when playing at cards for nothing has even 
been agreeable. When [| am in sickness, or not in the 
best spirits, I sometimes call for the cards, and play a 
game at piquet for love with my cousin Bridget—Bridget 
Elia. 

I grant there is something sneaking init ; but witha 
toothache, or a sprained ankle,—when you are subdued 
and humble,—you are glad to put up with an inferior 
spring of action. 

There is such a thing in nature, I am convinced as sick 
whist. 

I grant it is not the highest style of man—I deprecate 
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the manes of Sarah Battle—she lives not, alas! to whom 
I should apologise. 


At such times, those terms which my old friend object- 
ed to, come in as something admissible.—I love to get a 
tierce ora quatorze, though they mean nothing. Iam 
subdued to an inferior interest. Those shadows of win- 
ning amuse me. 


That last game I had with my sweet cousin (I capotted 
her)—(dare I tell thee, how foolish I am ?) —I wished it 
might have lasted for ever, though we gained nothing, 
and lost nothing, though it was a mere shade of play: I 
would be content to go on in that idle folly for ever. The 
pipkin should be ever boiling, that was to prepare the 
gentle Jenitive to my foot, which Bridget was doomed to 
apply after the game was over: and, as I do not much 
relish appliances, there it should ever bubble. Bridget and 
I should be ever playing. 


11I.—THE OLD AND THE NEW SCHOOLMASTER. 


Y reading has been Jamentably desultory and imme- 
thodical. Odd, out of the way, old English plays, 

and treatises, have supplied me with most of my notions, 
and ways of feeling. In every thing that relates to 
science, | am a whole Encyclopedia behind the rest of the 
world. I should have scarcely cut a figure among the 
franklins, or country gentlemen, in king John’s days. 
I know less geography than a schoolboy of six weeks’ 
standing. To mea map of old Ortelius is as authentic 
as Arrowsmith. I do not know whereabout Africa 
merges intu Asia; whether Ethiopia lie in one or other 
of those great divisions; nor can form the remotest con- 
jecture of the position of New South Wales, or Van 
Diemen’s Land. Yet doI hold a correspondence with a 
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very dear friend in the first-named of these two Terre 
Incognite. Ihave no astronomy. I do not know where 
to look for the Bear, or Charles’s Wain; the place of 
any star; or the name of any of them at sight. I 
guess at Venus only by her brightness—and if the 
sun on some portentous morn were to make his first 
appearance in the West, I verily believe, that, while 
all the world were gasping in apprehension about me, 
I alone should stand unterrified, from sheer incurio- 
sity and want of observation. Of history and chronology 
I possess some vague points, such as one cannot help 
picking up in the course of miscellaneous study; but I 
never deliberately sat down to a chronicle, even of my 
own country. I have most dim apprehensions of the four 
great monarchies: and sometimes the Assyrian, some- 
times the Persian, floats as first in my fancy. I make the 
widest conjectures concerning Kgypt, and her shepherd 
kings. My friend M., with great painstaking, got me to 
think | understood the first proposition in Euclid, but 
gave me over in despair at the second. I am entirely un- 
acquainted with the modern languages; and, like a better 
man than myself, have “small Latin and less Greek” I 
am a stranger to the shapes and texture of the commonest 
trees, herbs, flowers—not from the circumstance of my 
being town-born—for I should have brought the same in- 
observant spirit into the world with me, had I first seen it 
“on Devon's leafy shores,”’—and am no less at a loss among 
purely town objects, tools, engines, mechanic processes. 
Not that I affect ignorance—but my head has not many 
mansions, nor spacious; and I have been obliged to fill it 
with such cabinet curiosities as it can hold without aching. 
{ sometimes wonder how I have passed my probation with 
so little discredit in the world, as I have done, upon so 
meagre a stock. But the fact is,a man may do very well 
with a very little knowledge, and scarce be found ont, in 
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mixed company ; everybody is so much more ready to pro- 
duce his own, than to call for a display of your acqui- 
sitions. But in a téte-d-téie there is no shuffling. The 
truth will out. There is nothing which I dread so much, 
as the being left alone for a quarter of an hour witha 
sensible, well-informed man, that does not know me. I 
lately got into a dilemma of this sort.— 

In one of my daily jaunts between Bishopsgate and 
Shacklewell, the coach stopped to take up a staid-looking 
gentleman, about the wrong side of thirty, who was giving 
his parting directions (while the steps were adjusting), in 
atone of mild authority, to a tall youth, who seemed to 
be neither his clerk, his son, nor his servant, but some- 
thing partaking of all three. The youth was dismissed, 
and we drove on. As we were the sole passengers, he na- 
turally enough addressed his conversation to me; and we 
discussed the merits of the fare; the civility and pune- 
tuality of the driver; the circumstance of an opposition 
coach having been lately set up, with the probabilities 
of its suecess—to all which I was enabled to return pretty 
satisfactory answers, having been drilled into this kind of 
etiquette by some years’ daily practice of riding to and 
fro in the stage aforesaid—when he suddenly alarmed me 
by a startling question, whether I had seen the show of 
prize cattle that morning in Smithfield P Now, as I had 
not seen it, and do not greatly care for such sort of exhi- 
bitions, | was obliged to return a cold negative. He seem- 
ed a little mortified, as well as astonished, at my declara- 
tion,as (it appeared), he was justcome fresh from the sight, 
and doubtless had hoped to compare notes on the subject. 
However, he assured me that 1 had lost a fine treat, as it 
far exceeded the show of last year. We were now ap- 
proaching Norton Folgate, when the sight of some shop- 
goods ticketed freshened him up into a dissertation upon 
the cheapness of cottons this spring. I was now a little in 
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heart, as the nature of my morning avocations had brought 
me into some sort of familiarity with the raw material ; 
and I was surprised to find how eloquent I was becoming 
on the state of the India market; when, presently, he 
dashed my incipient vanity to the earth at once, by in- 
quiring whether | had ever made any calculation as to 
the value of the rental of all the retail shops in London. 
Had he asked of me what song the Syrens sang, or what 
name Achilles assumed when he hid himself among 
women, | might, with Sir Thomas Browne, have hazard- 
eda“ wide solution’”* My companion saw my embar- 
rassment, and, the almshouses beyond Shored tch just 
coming in view, with great good-nature and dexterity 
shifted his conversation to the subject of public charities ; 
which led to the comparative merits of provision for the 
poor in past and present times, with observations on the 
old monastic institutions, and charitable orders ; but, find- 
ing me rather dimly impressed with some glimmering 
notions from old poetic associations, than strongly fortified 
with any speculations reducible to calculation on the 
subject, he gave the matter up ; and, the country beginning 
to open more and more upon us, as we approached the 
turnpike at Kingsland (the destined termination of his 
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journey), he put a home thrust upon me, in the most - 


unfortunate position he could have chosen, by advancing 
some queries relative to the North Pole Expedition While 
I was muttering out something about the Panorama of 
those strange regions (which I had actually seen), by way 
of parrying the question, the coach stopping relieved me 
from any farther apprehensions. My companion getting 
out, left me in the comfortable possession of my ignorance ; 
and [ heard him, as he went off, putting questions to an 
outside passenger, who had alighted with him, regarding 
an epidemic disorder that had been_rife about Dalston, 
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and which my friend assured him had gone through five 
or six schools in that neighbourhood. The truth now 
flashed upon me, that my companion was a schoolmaster ; 
and that the youth, whom he had parted from at our first 
acquaintance, must have been one of the bigger boys, or the 
usher. He was evidently a kind-hearted man. who did 
not seem so much desirous of provoking discussion by the 
questions which he put. as of obtaining information at any 
rate It did not appear that he took any interest, either, 
in such kind of inquiries, for their own sakes ; but that he 
was in some way bound to seek for knowledge. A greenish- 
coloured coat, which he had on, forbade me to surmise 
that he wasa clergyman. The adventure gave birth to 
some reflections on the difference between persons of his 
profession in past and present times. 

Rest to the souls of those fine old Pedagogues ; the 
breed, long since extinct, of the Lilys, and the Linacres : 
who believing that all learning was contained in the 
languages which they taught, and despising every other 
acquirement as superficial and useless, came to their task 
as to a sport! Passing from infancy to age, they dreamed 
away all their days as ina grammar-school. Revolving 
in a perpetual cycle of declensions, conjugations, syntaxes, 
and prosodies ; renewing constantly the occupations which 
had charmed their studious childhood ; rehearsing con- 
tinually the part of the past; life must have slipped from 
them at last like one day. They were always in their first 
garden, reaping harvests of their golden time, among their 
Flori- and their Spici-legia ; in Arcadia still, but kings ; 
the ferule of their sway not much harsher, but of like 
dignity with that mild sceptre attributed to king Basileus ; 
the Greek and Latin, their stately Pamela and their 
Philoclea ; with the occasional duncery of some untoward 
tyro, serving for a refreshing interlude of a Mospa, or a 
clown Dameetas ! 
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With whata savour doth the Preface to Colet’s, or (as 
it is sometimes called) Paul's Accidence, set forth! “To 
exhort every man to the learning of grammar, that intend- 
eth to attain the understanding of the tongues, wherein 
is contained a great treasury of wisdom and knowledge, it 
would seem but vain and lost labour; for so much as it is 
known, that nothing can surely be ended, whose beginning 
is either feeble or faulty; and no building be perfect 
whereas the foundation and groundwork is ready to fall, 
and unable to uphold the burden of the frame” How 
well doth this stately preamble (comparable to those which 
Milton commendeth as “having been the usage to prefix 
to some solemn law, then first promulgated by Solon or 
Lycurgus’’) correspond with and illustrate that pious zeal 
for conformity, expressed in a succeeding clause, which 
would fence about grammar-rules with the severity of 
faith-articles !—“‘ as for the diversity of grammars, it is 
well profitably taken away by the King’s Majesties wisdom, 
who foreseeing the inconvenience, and favourably providing 
the remedie, caused one kind of grammar by sundry 
learned men tobe diligently drawn, and so to be set out, 
only everywhere to be taught for the use of learners, 
and for the hurt in changing of schoolmaisters.”” What a 
gusto in that which follows: “wherein it is profitable 
that he (the pupil) can orderly decline his noun and his 
verb.” His noun! 


The fine dream is fading away fast; and the least con- 
cern of a teacher in the present day is to inculcate gram- 
mar-rules. 


The modern schoolmaster is expected to know a little of 
everything, because his pupil is required not to be entirely 
ignorant of anything. He must be superficially, if | may 
so say, oraniscient. He is to know something of pneu- 
matics ; of chemistry ; of whatever is curious or proper 
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to excite the attention of the youthful mind; an insight 
into mechanics is desirable, with a touch of statistics ; the 
quality of soils, &c., botany, the constitution of his country, 


cum multis aliis. You may get a notion of some part of 


his expected duties by consulting the famous Tractate on 
Edueation, addressed to Mr. Hartlib. 


All these things—these, or the desire of them-—he is 
expected to instil, not by set lessons from professors, which 
he may charge in the bill, but at school intervals, as he 
walks the streets, or saunters through green fields (those 
natural instructors), with his pupils. The least part of 
what is expected from him is to be done in school-hours. 
He must insinuate knowledge at the mollia tempora fandt. 
He must seize every occasion—the season of the year—the 
time of the day—a passing cloud—a rainbow—a waggon 
of hay—a regiment of soldiers going by—to inculcate 
something useful. He can receive no pleasure from a casual 
glimpse of Nature, but must catch at it as an object of in- 
struction. He must interpret beauty into the picturesque. 
He cannot relish a beggar-man, or a gipsy, for thinking of 
the suitable improvement. Nothing comes to him, not 
spoiled by the sophisticating medium of moral uses. The 
Universe—that Great Book, as it has been called—is to 
him, indeed, to all intents and purposes, a book out of 
which he is doomed to read tedious homilies to distasting 
schoolboys. Vacations themselves are none to him, he is 
only rather worse off than before; for commonly he has 
some intrusive upper-boy fastened upon him at such times ; 
some cadet of a great family; some neglected lump of 
nobility, or gentry; that he must drag after him to the 
play, to the Panorama, to Mr. Bartley’s Orrery, to the 
Panopticon, or into the country, to a friend’s house, or his 
favourite watering-place. Wherever he goes this uneasy 
shadow attends him, A boy is at his board, and in his 
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path, and in all his movements. He is boy-rid, sick of 
perpetual boy. 

Boys are capital fellows in their own way, among their 
mates; but they are unwholesome companions for grown 
people. The restraint is felt no less on the one side than 
on the other. — Even a child, that “‘ plaything for an hour,” 
tires always. The noises of children, playing their own 
fancies—as | now hearken to them, by fits, sporting on the 
green before my window, while | am engaged in these 
grave speculations at my neat suburban retreat at Shackle- 
well—by distance made more sweet—inexpressibly take 
from the labour of my task. It is like writing tc music. 
They seem to modulate my periods. They ought at least 
to do so—for in the voice of that tender age there is a kind 
of poetry, far unlike the harsh prose-accents of man’s con- 
versation. —I should but spoil their sport, and diminish 
my own sympathy for them, by mingling in their pastime. 

{ would not be domesticated all my days with a person 
of very superior capacity to my own—not, if | know my- 
self at all, from any considerations of jealousy or self-com- 
parison, for the occasional communion with such minds has 
constituted the fortune and felicity of my life—but the 
habit of too constant intercourse with spirits above you, 
instead of raising you, keeps you down. ‘Too frequent 
doses of original thinking from others restrain what lesser 
portion of that faculty you may possess of your own. You 
get entangled in another man’s mind, even as you lose 
yourself in another man’s grounds. You are walking with 
a tall varlet, whose strides out-pace yours to lassitude. 
The constant operation of such potent agency would re- 
duce me, I am convinced, to imbecility. You may derive 
thoughts from others ; your way of thinking, the mould 
in which your thoughts are cast, must be your own. In- 
tellect may be imparted, but not each man’s intellectual 
frame.— 
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As little as I should wish to be always thus dragged up- 
ward, as little (or rather still less) is it desirable to be 
stunted downwards by your associates. The trumpet does 
not more than stun you by its loudness, than a whisper 
teases you by its provoking inaudibility. 


Why are we never quite at our ease in the presence of 
a schoolmaster ?—because we are conscious that he is not 
quite at his ease in ours. He is awkward, and out of place’ 
in the society of his equals. He comes like Gulliver from 
among his little people, and he cannot fit the stature of 
his understanding to yours. He cannot meet you on the 
square. He wants a point given him, like an indifferent 
whist-player. He is so used to teaching, that he wants to 
be teaching you. One of these professors, upon my com- 
plaining that these little sketches of mine were anything 
but methodical, and that I was unable to make them other- 
wise, kindly offered to instruct me in the method by which 
young gentlemen in his seminary were taught to compose 
English themes. The jests of a schoolmaster are coarse, 
or thin. They do not tell out of school. He is under the 
restraint of a formal or didactive hypocrisy in company, 
as a clergyman is under a moral one. He can no more let 
his intellect loose in society than the other can his incli- 
nations. He is forlorn among his coevals; his juniors 
cannot be his friends. 


“TI take blame to myself,” said a sensible man of this 
profession, writing to a friend respecting a youth who had 
quitted his school abruptly, “that your nephew was not 
more attached to me. But persons in my situation are 
more to be pitied than can well be imagined. We are sur- 
rounded by young, and, consequently, ardently affectionate 
hearts, but we can never hope to share an atom of their 
affections. The relation of master and scholar forbids 


290 this. How pleasing this must be to you, how I envy your 
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feelings! my friends will sometimes say to me, when they 
see young men whom I have educated, return after some 
years’ absence from school, their eyes shining with plea- 
sure, while they shake hands with their old master, bring- 
ing a present of game to me, or a toy to my wife, and 
thanking me in the warmest terms for my care of their 
education. A holiday is begged for the boys; the house 
isa scene of happiness; I, only, am sad at heart.—This 
fine-spirited and warm-hearted youth, who fancies he 
repays his master with gratitude for the care of his boyish 
years—this young man—in the eight long years | watched 
over him with a parent’s anxiety, never could repay me 
with one look of genuine feeling. He was proud, when 
I praised ; he was submissive, when I reproved him; but 
he did never love me-and what he now mistakes for 
gratitude and kindness for me, is but the pleasant sensa- 
tion which all persons feel at revisiting the scenes of 
their boyish hopes and fears; and the seeing on equal 
terms the man they were accustomed to look up to with 
reverence. My wife, too,” this interesting correspondent 
goes on to say, “my once darling Anna, is the wife of a 
schoolmaster.—When I married her—knowing that the 
wife of a schoolmaster ought to be a busy notable crea- 
ture, and fearing that my gentle Anna would ill sup- 
ply the loss of my dear bustling mother, just then dead, 
who never sat still, was in every part of the house in a 
moment, and whom I was obliged sometimes to threaten 
to fasten down in a chair, to save her from fatiguing her- 
self to death—I expressed my fears that I was bringing 
her into a way of life unsuitable to her; and she, who 
loved me tenderly, promised for my sake to exert herself 
to perform the duties of her new situation. She promis- 
ed, and she kept her word. What wonders will not 
woman’s love perform ?—My house is managed with a 
propriety and decorum unknown in other schools ; my boys 
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are well fed, look healthy, and have every proper accom- 
modation ; and all this performed with a careful economy, 
that never descends to meanness. But | have lost my 
gentle helpless Anna! When we sit down to enjoy an 
hour of repose after the fatigue of the day, I am compelled 
to listen to what have been her useful (and they are really 
useful) employments through the day, and what she pro- 
poses for her to-morrow’s task. Her heart and her fea- 
tures are changed by the duties of her situation. To the 
boys, she never appears other than the muster’s wife, and 
she Jooks up to me as the boys’ master; to whom all show 
of love and affection would be highly improper, and 
unbecoming the dignity of her situation and mine. Yet 
this my gratitude forbids me to hint to her. For mysake 
she submitted to be this aitered creature, and ean I re- 


_proach her for it?”—For the communication of this 


10 


letter I am indebted to my cousin Bridget. 


IV. DREAM CHILDREN; A REVERIE. 


HILDREN Tove to listen to stories about their elders, 
when they were children ; to stretch their imagination 

to the conception of a traditionary great-uncle, or gran- 
dame, whom they never saw. It was in this spirit that 
my little ones crept about me the other evening to hear 
about their great-grandmother Field, who lived in a great 
house in Norfolk (a hundred times bigger than that in 
in which they and papa lived) which had been the scene 
—so at least it was generally believed in that part of the 
country—of the tragic incidents which they had lately 
become familiar with from the ballad of the Children in 
the Wood. Certain it is that the whole story of the 
children and their cruel uncle was to be seen fairly carved 
out in wood upon the chimney-piece of the great hall, 
the whole story down to the Robin Redbreasts ; till 
a foolish rich person pulled it down to set up a marble 
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one of modern invention in its stead, with no story upon 
it. Here Alice put out one of her dear mother’s looks, 
too tender to be called upbraiding. Then I went on to 
say, how religious and how good their great-grandmother 
Field was, how beloved and respected by everybody, 
though she was not indeed the mistress of this great house, 
but had only the charge of it (and yet in some respects 
she might be said to be the mistress of it too) committed 
to her by the owner, who preferred living in a newer and 
more fashionable mansion which he had purchased some- 
where in the adjoining county ; but still she lived in it in 
a manner as if it had been her own, and kept up the dignity 
of the great house in a sort while she lived, which after- 
wards come to decay, and was nearly pulled down, and all 
its old ornaments stripped and carried away to the owner’s 
other house, where they were set up, and looked as awk- 
ward as if some one were to carry away the old tombs 
they had seen lately at the Abbey, and stick them up in 
Lady C.’s tawdry gilt drawing-room. Here John smiled, 
as much as to say, “that would be foolish indeed.” And 
then | told how, when she came to die, her funeral was 
attended by a concourse of all the poor, and some of the 
gentry too, of the neighbourhood for many miles round, to 
show their respect for her memory, because she had been 
such a good and religions woman; so good indeed that she 
knew all the Psaltery by heart, ay, and a great part of the 
Testament besides. Here little Alice spread her hands. 
Then J told what a tall, upright, graceful person their 
great-grandmother Field once was ; and how in her youth 
she was esteemed the best dancer—bere Alice’s little right 
foot played an involuntary movement, till, upon my look- 
ing grave, it desisted—the best dancer, I was saying, in 
the county, till a cruel disease, called a cancer, came, and 
bowed her down with pain; but it could never bend her 
good spirits, or make them stoop, but they were still up- 
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right, because she was so good and religious. Then I told 
how she was used to sleep by herself in a lone chamber of 
the great lone house ; and how she believed that an appa- 
rition of two infants was to be seen at miduight gliding up 
and down the great staircase near where she slept, but she 
said “those innocents would do her no harm ;”’ and how 
frightened I used to be, though in those days I had my 
maid to sleep with me, because I was never half so good or 
religious as she—and yet | never saw the infants. Here 
John expanded all his eyebrows and tried to look coura- 
geous. Then I told how good she was to all her grand- 
children, having us to the great house in the holydays, 
where I in particular used to spend many hours by myself, 


in gazing upon the old busts of the twelve Cesars, that 
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had been Emperors of Rome, till the old marble heads 
would seem to live again, or I to be turned into marble 
with them ; how I never could be tired with roaming about 
that huge mansion, with its vast empty rooms, with their 
worn-out hangings, fluttering tapestry, and carved oaken 
panels, with the gilding almost rubbed out—sometimes 
in the spacious old-fashioned gardens, which I had almost 
to myself, unless when now and then a solitary gardening 
man would cross me—and how the nectarines and peaches 
hung upon the walls, without my ever offering to pluck 
them, because they were forbidden fruit, unless now and 
then,—and because I had more pleasure in strolling about 
among the old melancholy-looking yew-trees, or the firs, 
and picking up the red berries, and the fir-apples, which 
were good for nothing but to look at—or in lying about 
upon the fresh grass with all the fine garden smells around 
me—or basking in the orangery, till I could almost faney 
myself ripening too along with the oranges and the limes 
in that grateful warmth—or in watching the dace that 
darted to and fro in the fish-pond, at the bottom of the 
garden, with here and there a great sulky pike hanging 
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midway down the water in silent state, as if it mocked at 
their impertinent friskings,—I had more pleasure in 
these busy-idle diversions than in all the sweet flavours of 
peaches, nectarines, orauges, and such-like common baits 
of children. Here John slyly deposited back upon the 
plate a bunch of grapes, which, not unobserved by Alice, 
he had meditated dividing with her, and both seemed 
willing to relinquish them for the present as irrelevant. 
Then, in somewhat a more heightened tone, I told how, 
though their great-grandmother Field loved all her grand- 
children, yet in an especial manner she might be said to 
love their uncle, John L , because he was so handsome 
and spirited a youth, and a king to the rest of us; and, 
instead of moping about in solitary corners, like some of 
us, he would mount the most mettlesome horse he could 
get, when but an imp uo bigger than themselves, and 
make it carry him half over the county in a morning, 
and join the hunters when there were any out—-and 
yet he loved the old great house and gardens too, but 
had too much spirit to be always pent up within their 
boundaries—and how their uncle grew up to man’s 
estate as brave as he was handsome, to the admiration 
of everybody, but of their great-grandmother Field 
most especially; and how he used to carry me upon 
his back when I was a lame-footed boy—for he was a 
good bit older than me—many a mile when I could not 
walk for pain ;—and how in after life he became lame- 
footed too, and I did not always (I fear) make allowances 
enough for him when he was impatient and in pain, nor 
remember sufficiently how considerate he had been to me 
when I was lame-footed ; and how when he died, though 
he had not been dead an hour, it seemed as if he had died 
a great while ago, such a distance there is betwixt life and 
death ; and how I[ bore his death as I thought pretty well at 
first, but afterwards it haunted and haunted me; and 
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though I did not cry or take it to heart as some do, and 
as I think he would have done if I had died, yet 
I missed him all day long, and knew not till then how 
much I had loved him. I missed his kindness, and I 
missed his crossness, and wished him to be alive again, to 
be quarrelling with him (for we quarrelled sometimes), 
rather than not have him again, and was as uneasy with- 
out him, as he, their poor uncle, must have been when 
the doctor took off his limb.—Here the children fell a- 
erying, and asked if their little mourning which they had 
on was not for uncle John, and they looked up, and pray- 
ed me not to go on about their uncle, but to tell them 
some stories about their pretty dead mother. Then I told 
how for seven long years, in hope sometimes, sometimes 
in despair, yet persisting ever, I courted the fair Alice 
W—n; and as much as children could understand, I ex- 
plained to them what coyness, and difficulty, and denial, 
meant in maidens—when suddenly turning to Alice, the 
soul of the first Alice looked out at her eyes with such a 
reality of re-presentment, that I became in doubt which 
of them stood there before me, or whose that bright hair 
was; and while I stood gazing, both the children gradual- 
ly grew fainter to my view, receding, and still receding, 
till nothing at last but two mournful features were seen 
in the uttermost distance, which, without speech, strange- 
ly impressed upon me the effects of speech: ‘ We are not 
of Alice, nor of thee, nor are we children at all. The chil- 
dren of Alice call Bartrum father. We are nothing ; 
less than nothing, and dreams. We are only what might 
have been, and must wait upon the tedious shores of 
Lethe millions of ages before we have existence, and a 
name” and immediately awaking, I found myself 
quietly seated in my bachelor arm-chair, where I had 
fallen asleep, with the faithful Bridget unchanged by 
my side—but John L. (or James Elia) was gone for ever. 
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V. DISTANT CORRESPONDENTS. 
IN A LETTER TO B. F., ESQ., AT SYDNEY, NEW SOUTH WaLES. 


Y¥ DEAR F.—When I think how welcome the sight 
of a letter from the world where you were born must 
be to you in that strange one to which you have been 
transplanted, I feel some compunctious visitings at my 
long silence. But, indeed, it is no easy effort to set about 
a correspondence at our distance. The weary world of 
waters between us oppresses the imagination. It is diffi- 
cult to conceive how a scrawl of mine should ever stretch 
across it. It is a sort of presumption to expect that one’s 
thoughts should live so far. It is like writing for 
posterity ; and reminds me of one of Mrs. Rowe’s super- 
scriptions, “* Aleander to Strephon in the shades.” Cow- 
ley’s Post-Angel is no more than would be expedient in 
such an intercourse. One dreps a packet at Lombard 
Street, and in twenty-four hours a friend in Cumberland 
gets it asfresh as if it came in ice. It is only like 
whispering through a long trumpet. But suppose a 
tube let down from the moon, with yourself atone end 
and the man at the other; it would be some balk to the 
spirit of conversation, if you knew that the dialogue ex- 
changed with that interesting theosophist would take two 
‘or three revolutions of a higher luminary in its passage. 
Yet, for aught | know, you may be some parasangs nigh- 
er that primitive idea— Plato’s man—than we in England 
here have the honour to reckon ourselves. 
Epistolary matter usually compriseth three topics ; 
news, sentiment, and puns. In the latter, I include all 
non-serious subjects; or subjects serious in themselves, but 
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treated after my fashion, non-seriously.—And first, for ~ 


news. In them the most desirable circumstance, I sup- 
pose, is that they shall be true. But what security can I 
have that what I now send you for truth shall not, before 
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you get it, unaccountably turn intoalie? For instance, 
our mutual friend P. is at this present writing—my Now 
—in good health, and enjoys a fair share of wordly repu- 
tation. You are glad to hear it. This is natural and 
friendly. But at this present reading—your Now —he 
may possibly be in the Bench, or going to be hanged, 
which in reason ought to abate something of your trans- 
port (7. e. at hearing he was well, &.), or at least consi- 
derably to modify it. I am going to the play this evening, 
to have a laugh with Munden. You have no theatre, I 
think you told me, in your land of d—d realities. 
You naturally lick your lips, and envy me my felicity. 
Think but a moment, and you will correct the hateful 
emotion. Why, it is Sunday morning with you, and 
1823. This confusion of tenses, this grand solecism of 
two presents, 18 in a degree common to all postage. But 
if I sent you word to Bath or Devizes, that I was expect- 
ing the aforesaid treat this evening, though at the mo- 
ment you received the intelligence my full feast of fun 
would be over, yet there would be for a day or two after, 
as you would well know, a smack, a relish left upon my 
mental palate, which would give rational encouragement 
for you to foster a portion, at least, of the disagreeable 
passion, which it was in part my intention to produce. 
But ten months hence, your envy or your sympathy would 
be as useless as a passion spent upon the dead. Not only 
does truth, in these long intervals, unessence herself, but 
(what is harder) one cannot venture a crude fiction, for 
the fear that it may ripen into a truth upon the voyage. 
What a wild improbable banter 1 put upon you, some 
three years since, —of Will Weatherall having married 
a servant-maid! I remember gravely consulting you 
how we were to receive her—for Will’s wife was in no 
case to be rejected ; and your no less serious replication 
in the matter; how tenderly you advised an abstemious 
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introduction of literary topics before the lady, with a 
caution not to be too forward in bringing on the carpet 
matters more within the sphere of her intelligence ; your 70 
deliberate judgment or rather wise suspension of sentence, 
how far Jacks, and spits, and mops, could, with propriety, 
be introduced as subjects ; whether the conscious avoiding 
of all such matters in discourse would not have a worse 
look than the taking of them casually in our way ; in what 
manner we should carry ourselves to our maid Becky, 
Mrs. William Weatherall being by ; whether we should 
show more delicacy, and a truer sense of respect for Will’s 
wife, by treating Becky with our customary chiding be- 
fore her, or by an unusual differential civility paid to 80 
Becky, as to a person of great worth, but thrown by the 
caprice of fate into a humble station. There were diffi- 
culties, | remember, on both sides, which you did me the 
favour to state with the precision of a lawyer, united to 
the tenderness of a friend. I laughed in my sleeve at 
your solemn pleadings, when lo! while I was valuing my- 
self upon this flam put upon you in New South Wales, 
the devil in England, jealous possibly of any lie-children 
not his own, or working after my copy, has actually insti- 
gated our friend (not three days since) to the commission 90 
of a matrimony, which I had only conjured up for your 
diversion, William Weatherall has married Mrs. Cotte- 
rel’s maid. But to take it in its truest sense, you will see, 
my dear F., that news from me must become history to 
you; which I neither profess to write, nor indeed care 
much for reading. No person, under a diviner, can, with 
any prospect of veracity, conduct a correspondence at 
such an arm’s length. Two prophets, indeed, might thus 
interchange intelligence with effect; the epoch of the 
writer (Habakkuk) falling in with the true present time 190 
of the receiver (Daniel) ; but then we are no prophets. 

Then as to sentiment. It fares little better with that. 
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This kind of dish, above all, requires to be served up hot, 
or sent off in water-plates, that your friend may have it 
almost as warm as yourself. If it have time to cool, it is 
the most tasteless of all cold meats. I have often smiled 
at a conceit of the late Lord C. It seems that travelling 
somewhere about Geneva, he came to some pretty green 
spot, or nook, where a willow, or something, hung so 
fantastically and invitingly over a stream—was it ’--or a 
rock ?—no matter—but the stillness and the repose, after 
a weary journey, ‘tis likely, in a languid moment of his 
Lordship’s hot, restless life, so took his fancy that he could 
imagine no place so proper, in the event of his death, to 
lay his bones in. This was all very natural and excusable 
as a sentiment, and shows his character in a very pleasing 
light. But when from a passing sentiment it came to be 
an act; and when, by a positive testamentary disposal, his 
remains were actually carried all that way from England ; 
who was there, some desperate sentimentalists excepted, 
that did not ask the question, Why could not his Lord- 
ship have found a spot as solitary, a nook as romantic, 
a tree as green and pendent, with a stream as emblematic 
to his purpose, in Surrey, in Dorset, or in Devon ? Con- 
ceive the sentiment boarded up, freighted, entered at the 
Custom House (startling the tide-waiters with the 
novelty), hoisted into a ship. Conceive it pawed about 
and handled between the rude jests of tarpaulin ruffians 
—a thing of its delicate texture—the salt bilge wetting 
it till it became as vapid as a damaged lustring. Suppose 
it in material danger (mariners have some superstition 
about sentiments) of being tossed over in a fresh gale to 
some propitiatory shark (spirit of Saint Gothard, save us 
from a quietus so foreign to the deviser’s purpose !) but it 
has happily evaded a fishy consummation. Trace it then to 
its lucky landing—at Lyons shall we say ?—I have not 
the map before me—jostled upon four men’s shoulders— 
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baiting at this town—stopping to refresh at t’other village 
—waiting a passport here, a licence there; the sanction 
of the magistracy in this district, the concurrence of the 
ecclesiastics in that canton ; till at length it arrives at its 
destination, tired out and jaded, from a brisk sentiment 
into a feature of silly pride or tawdry senseless affecta- 
tion. How few sentiments, my dear F., I am afraid we 
can set down, in the sailor’s phrase, as quite seaworthy. 
Lastly, as to the agreeable levities, which, though con- 
temptible in bulk, are the twinkling corpuscula which 
should irradiate a right friendly epistle—your puns and 
small jests are, I apprehend, extremely circumscribed in 
their sphere of action. They are so far from a capacity 
of being packed up and sent beyond sea, they will scarce 
endure to be transported by hand from this room to the 
next. Their vigour is asthe instant of their birth. Their 
natriment for their brief existence is the intellectual atmo- 
sphere of the by-standers: or this last is the fine slime of 
Nilus—the melior lutus—whose maternal recipiency is as 
necesxary as the sol pater to their equivocal generation. A 
pun hath a hearty kind of present ear-kissing smack with 
it; you can no more transmit it in its pristine flavour than 
you can send a kiss. Have you not tried in some instances 
to palm off a yesterday’s pun upon a gentleman, and has it 
answered ? Not but it was new to his hearing, but it did 
not seem to come rew from you. It didnot hitch in. It 
was like picking up at a village ale-house a two days’ old 
newspaper. You have not seen it before, but you resent 
the stale thing as an affront. This sort of merchandize 
above all requires a quick return. A pun, and its recog- 
nitory laugh, must be co-instantaneous. The one is the 
brisk lightning, the other the fierce thunder. A moment’s 
interval, and the link is snapped. A pun is reflected from 
a friend’s face as from a mirror. Who would consult his 
sweet visnomy, if the polished surface were two or three 
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minutes (not to speak of twelve months, my dear F’.,) in 
giving back its copy ? 


I cannot image to myself whereabout you are. When ! 
try to fix it, Peter Wilkins’s island comes across me. Some- 
times you seem to be in the Hades of Thieves. I see 
Diogenes prying among you with his perpetual fruitless: 
lantern. What must you be willing by this time to give 
for the sight of an honest man! You must almost have 
forgotten how we look. And tell me what your Sydneyites 
do ? are they th**v*ng all day long? Merciful heaven! 
what property can stand against such adepredation! The 
kangaroos—your Aborigines—do they keep their primitive 
simplicity un-Europe tainted, with those little short fore 
puds, looking like a lesson framed by nature to the pick- 
pocket! Marry, for diving into fobs they are rather lamely 
provided «@ priori; but if the hue and cry were once up, 
they would show as faira pair of hind-shifters as the expert- 
est loco-motor in the colony. We hear the most improbable 
tales at this distance. Pray is it true that the young 
Spartans among you are born with six fingers, which spoils 
their scanning P—It must look very odd ; but use reconciles. 
For their scansion, it is less to be regretted ; for if they 
take it into their heads to be poets, it is odds but they turn 
out, the greater part of them, vile plagiarists. Is there 
much difference to see, too, between the son of a th**f and 
the grandson! or where does the taint stop? Do you 
bleach in three or in four generations? I have many 
questions to put, but ten Delphic voyages can be made in a 
shorter time than it will take to satisfy my scruples. Do 


_you grow your own hemp? What is your staple trade,— 


exclusive of the national profession, I mean ? Your lock- 
smiths, I take it are some of your great capitalists. 


[ am insensibly chatting to you as familiarly as when we 
used to exchange good-morrows out of our old contiguous. 
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windows, in pump-famed Hare Court in the Temple. Why 
did you ever leave that quiet corner ?—why did I ?—with 
its complement or four poor elms, from whose smoke-dyed 
barks, the theme of jesting ruralists, I picked my first lady- 
birds! My heart is as dry as that spring sometimes proves 
ina thirsty August, when I revert to the space that is 
between us; a length of passage enough to render obsolete 
the phrases of onr English letters before they can reach 
you. But while I talk I think you hear me,—thoughts 
dallying with vain surmise— 

Aye me! while thee the seas and sounding shores 

Hold far away. 

Come back before I am grown intoa very old man, so 
as you shall hardly know me. Come, before Bridget walks 
on crutches. Girls whom you left children have become 
sage matrons while you are tarrying there. The blooming 
Miss W—r (you remember Sally W—r) called upon us 
yesterday, an aged crone. Folks whom you knew die off 
every year. Formerly, I thought that death was wearing 
out,—TI stood ramparted about with so many healthy friends. 
The depature of J. W., two springs back, corrected my 
delusion. Since then the old divorcer has been busy. If 
you do not make haste to return, there will be little left to 
greet you, of me, or mine. 


V.—A DISSERTATION UPON ROAST PIG. 


MANKIND, says a Chinese manuscript, which my friend 

M. was obliging enough to read and explain to me, for 
the first seventy thousand ages ate their meat raw, clawing 
or biting it from the living animal, just as they do in 
Abyssinia to this day. This period is not obscurely hinted 
at by their great Confucius in the second chapter of 
his Mundane Mutations, where he designates a kind of 
golden age by the term Cho-fang, literally the Cooks’ 
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Holiday. The manuscript goes on to say, that the art of 
roasting, or rather broiling (which I take to be the elder 
brother) was accidentally discovered in the manner fol- 
lowing. The swine-herd, Ho-ti, having gone out into the 
woods one morning, as his manner was, to collect mast for 
his hogs, left his cottage in the care of his eldest son Bo-bo, 
a great lubberly boy, who being fond of playing with 
fire, as younkers of his age commonly are, let some sparks 
escape into a bundle of straw, which kindling quickly, 
spread the conflagration over every part of their poor man- 
sion, till it was reduced to ashes. Together with the cot- 
tage (a sorry antidiluvian make-shift of a building, you 
may think it), what was of much more importance, a fine 
litter of new farrowed pigs, no less than nine in number, 
perished. China pigs have been esteemed a luxurg all over 
tbe East, from the remotest periods that we read of. Bo- 
bo was in the utmost consternation, as you may think, not 
so much for the sake of the tenement, which his father 
and he could easily build up again with a few dry 
branches, and the labour of an hour or two, at any time, as 
for the loss of the pigs. While he was thinking what he 
should say to his father, and wringing his hands over the 
smoking remnants of one of those untimely sufferers, an 
odour assailed his nostrils, unlike any scent which he had 
before experienced. What could it proceed from ? not 
from the burnt cottage—he had smelt that smell before 
—indeed, this was by no means the first accident of the 
kind which had occurred through the negligence of this 
unlucky young firebrand. Much less did it resemble that 
of any known herb, weed, or flower. A premonitory mois- 
tening at the same time overflowed his nether lip. He 


40 knew not what to think. He next stooped down to feel 


the pig, if there were any signs of life in it. He burnt 
his fingers, and to cool them he applied them in his booby 
fashion to his mouth. Some of the crumbs of the scorched 
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skin had come away with his fingers, and for the first 
time in his life (in the world’s life, indeed, for before him 
no man had known it) he tasted —crackling! Again he 
felt and fumbled at the pig. It did not burn him so 
much now, still he licked his fingers from a sort of habit. 
The truth at length broke into his slow understanding, 
that it was the pig that smelt so, and the pig that tasted 
so delicious ; and surrendering himself up to the new- 
born pleasure, he fell to teariug up whole handfuls of the 
scorched skin with the flesh next it, and was cramming it 
down his throat in his beastly fashion, when his sire en- 
tered amid the smoking rafters, armed with retributory 
cudgel, and finding how affairs stood, began to rain blows 
apon the young rogue’s shoulders, as thick as hail-stones, 
which Bo-bo heeded not any more than if they had been 
flies. The tickling pleasure, which he experienced in his 
lower regions, had rendered him quite callous to any in- 
conveniences he might feel in those remote quarters. 
His father might lay on, but he could not beat him from 
his pig, till he had fairly made an end of it, when, be- 
coming a little more sensible of his situation, something 
like the following dialogue ensued. 


“ You graceless whelp, what have you got there devour- 
ing? Isit not enough that you have burned me down 
three houses with your dog’s tricks, and be hanged to 
you! but you must be eating fire, and | know not what— 
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what have you got there, I say r 


“ O father, the pig, the pig! do come and taste how 
nice the burnt pig eats.” 

The ears of Ho-ti tingled with horror. He cursed his 
son, and he cursed himself that ever he should beget a 
son that should eat burnt pig. 

Bo-bo, whose scent was wonderfully sharpened since 
morning, soon raked out another pig, and fairly rending 
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it asunder, thrust the lesser half by main force into the 
fists of Ho-ti, still shouting out, ‘‘ Eat, eat, eat the burnt 


80 pig, father, only taste—O Lord!”—with such-like bar- 


barous ejaculations, cramming all the while as if he would 
choke. 

Ho-ti trembled every joint while he grasped the abomin- 
able thing, wavering whether he should not put his son to 
death for an unnatual young monster, when the crackling 
scorching his fingers, as it had done his son’s, and applying 
the same remedy to them, he in his turn tasted some 
of its flavour, which, make what sour mouths he would for 
a pretence, proved not altogether displeasing to him. In 


90 conclusion (for the manuscript here is a little tedious), 
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both father and son fairly set down to the mess, and never 
left off till they had despatched all that remained of the 
litter. 

Bo-bo was strictly enjoined not to let the secret escape, 
for the neighbours would certainly have stoned them fora 
couple of abominable wretches, who could think of improv- 
ing upon the good meat which God had sent them. Never- 
theless, strange stories got about. It was observed that 
Ho-ti’s cottage was burned down now more frequently than 
ever. Nothing but fires from this time forward. Some 
would break out in broad day, others in the night-time. 
As often as the sow farrowed, so sure was the house of 
Ho-ti to be ina blaze; and Ho-ti himself, which was the 
more remarkable, instead of chastising his son, seemed to 
grow more indulgent to him than ever. At length they 
were watched, the terrible mystery discovered, and father 
and son summoned to take their trial at Pekin, then an 
inconsiderable assize town. Evidence was given, the 
obnoxious food itself produced in court, and verdict about 
to be pronounced, when the foreman of the jury begged 
that some of the burnt pig, of which the culprits stood 
accused, might be handed into the box. He handled it, 
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and they all handled it; and burning their fingers, as 
Bo-bo and his father had done before them, and nature 
prompting to each of them the same remedy, against the 
face of all the facts, and the clearest charge which judge 
had ever given,—to the surprise of the whole court, towns- 
folk, strangers, reporters, and all present—without leaving 
the box, or any manner of consultation whatever, they 
brought in a simultaneous verdict of Not Guilty. 


The judge, who was a shrewd fellow, winked at the 
manifest iniquity of the decision ; and when the court was 
dismissed, went privily and bought up all the pigs that 
could be had for love or money. In a few days his lord- 
ship’s town-house was observed to be on fire. The thing 
took wing. and now there was nothing to be seen but 
fires in every direction. Fuel and pigs grew enormously 
dear all over the district. The insurance-offices one and 
all shut up shop. People built slighter and slighter 
every day, until it was feared that the very science of 
architecture would inno long time be lost to the world. 
Thus this custom of firing houses continued, till in pro- 
cess of time, says my manuscript, a sage arose, like our 
Loeke, who made a discovery that the flesh of swine, or 
indeed of any other animal, might be cooked (burnt, as 
they called it) without the necessity of consuming a whole 
house to dress it. Then first began the rude form of a 
gridiron. Roasting by the string or spit came in a century 
or two later, I forget in whose dynasty. By such slow de- 
grees, concludes the manuscript, do the most useful, and 
seemingly the most obvious, arts make their way among 
mankind—— 


Without placing too implicit faith in the account above 
given, it must be agreed that if a worthy pretext for so 
dangerous an experiment as setting houses on fire (espe- 
cially in these days) could be assigned in favour of any 
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culinary object, that pretext and excuse might be found 
in ROAST PIG. 

Of all the delicacies in the whole mundus edibilis, 1 will 
maintain it to be the most delicate—princeps obsoniorwm. 


I speak not of your grown porkers—things between pig 
and pork—those hobbledehoys—but a young and tender 
suckling—under a moon old—guiltless as yet of the sty— 
with no original speck of the amor immunditiv, the heredi- 
tary failing of the first parent, yet manifest —his voice 
as yet not broken, but something bet ween a childish treble 
and a grumble—the mild forerunner or proludiwm of a 


grunt. 

He must be roasted. [am not ignorant that our ances- 
tors ate them seethed, or boiled—but what a sacrifice of 
the exterior tegument ! 


There is no flavour comparable, | will contend, to that 
of the crisp, tawny, well-watched, not over-roasted, crack- 
ling, as it is well called—the very teeth are invited to 
their share of the pleasure at this banquet in overcoming 
the coy, brittle resistance—with the adhesive oleaginous— 
O call it not fat! but an indefinable sweetness growing up 
to it-—the tender blossoming of fat—fat cropped in the 
bud—taken in the shoot—in the first innocence—the cream 
and quintessence of the child-pig’s yet pure food—the 
lean, no lean, but a kind of animal manna—or, rather, 
fat and lean (if it must be so) so blended and running 
into each other, that both together make but one ambro-— 
sian result or common substance, 


Behold him while he is “ doing’”—it seetmeth rather a 
refreshing warmth, than a scorching heat, that he is so 
passive to. How equably he twirleth round the string! 
Now he is just done. To see the extreme sensibility of 
that tender age! he hath wept out his pretty eyes—radi- 
ant jellies—shooting stars. 
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See him in thedish, his second cradle, how meek he 
hieth !—wouldst thou have had this innocent grow up to 
the grossness and indocility which too often accompany 
maturer swinehood ? Ten to one he would have proved 
a glutton, a sloven, an obstinate, disagreeable animal— 
wallowing in al! manner of filthy conversation—trom these 
sins he is happily snatched away— 

Ere sin could blight or sorrow fade, 

Death came with timely care— 
his memory is odoriferous—no clown curseth, while his 
stomach half rejecteth, the rank bacon—no coalheaver 
bolteth him in reeking sausages—he hath a fair sepulchre 
in the grateful stomach of the judicious epicure—and for 
such a tomb might be content to die. 


He is the best of sapors. Pine-apple is great. She is 
indeed almost too transcendent—a delight, if not sinful, 
yet so like to sinning, that really a tender-conscienced 
person would do well to pause—too ravishing for mortal 
taste, she woundeth and excoriateth the lips that approach 
her—like lovers’ kisses, she biteth—she is a pleasure 
bordering on pain from the fierceness and insanity of her 
relish—but she stoppeth at the palate—she meddleth not 
with the appetite—and the coarsest hunger might barter 
her consistently for a mutton-chop. 


Pig—let me speak his praise—is no less provocative of 
the appetite than he is satisfactory to the criticalness of 
the censorious palate. The strong man may batten on him, 
and the weakling refuseth not his mild juices. 


Unlike to mankind’s mixed characters, a bundle of 
virtues and vices, inexplicably intertwisted, and not to be 
unravelled without hazard, he is—good throughout. No 
part of him is better or worse than another. He helpeth, 
as far as his little means extends, all around. He is the 
least envious of banquets. He is all neighbours’ fare. 
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1 am one of those who freely and ungrudgingly impart 
a share of the good things of this life which fall to their 
lot (few as mine are in this kind) toa friend. I protest 
I take as great an interest in my friend’s pleasures, his re- 
lishes, and proper satisfactions, as in mine own. “ Pre- 
sents,” | often say, ‘‘ endear Absents.” Hares, pheasants, 
partridges, snipes, barn-door chickens (those “ tame villa- 
tic foul”), capons, plovers, brawn, barrels of oysters, I 
dispense as freely as I receive them. I love to taste them, 
as it were, upon the tongue of my friend. But a stop 
must be put somewhere. One would not, like Lear, 
“give everything.” I make my stand upon pig. Me- 
thinks it is an ingratitude to the Giver of all good flavours 
to extra-domiciliate, or send out of the house slightingly 
(under pretext of friendship, or I know not what) a 
blessing so particularly adapted, predestined, I may say, 
to my individual palate.—It argues an insensibility. 

I remember a touch of conscience in this kind at school. 
My good old aunt, who never parted from me at the end 
of aholiday without stuffing a sweetmeat, or some nice 
thing, into my pocket, had dismissed me one evening with a 
smoking plum-cake, fresh from the oven. In my way to 
school (it was over London Bridge) a grey-headed old 
beggar saluted me (I have no doubt, at this time of day, 
that he was a counterfeit). I had no pence to console him 
with and in the vanity of self-denial and the very cox- 
combry of charity, school-boy like, I made him a present 
of—the whole cake! I walked on a little, buoyed up, as 
one is onsuch occasions, with a sweet soothing of self- 
satisfaction ; but, before I had got to the end of the 
bridge, my better feelings returned, and I burst into tears, 
thinking how ungrateful I had been to my good aunt, 
to go and give her good gift away to a stranger that 
I had never seen before, and who might be a bad man for 
aught I knew; and then I thought of the pleasure my 
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aunt would be taking in thinking that I—I myself, and 
not another—would eat her nice cake—and what should 
Tsay to her the next time I saw her—how naughty I 
was to part with her pretty present !—and the odour of 
that spicy cake came back upon my recollection, and the 
pleasure and the curiosity I had taken in seeing her make 
it, and her joy when she sent it to the oven, and how 
disappointed she would feel that I had never had a bit of 
it in my mouth at last—and I blamed my impertinent 
spirit of alms-giving, and out-of-place hypocrisy of good- 
ness ; and above all | wished never to see the face again 
of that insidious, good-for-nothing, old grey impostor. 


Our ancestors were nice in their method of sacrificing 
these tender victims. We read of pigs whipt to death with 
something of a shock, as we hear of any other obsolete 
custom. The age of discipline is gone by, or it would be 
curious to inquire (in a philosophical light merely; what 
effect this process might have towards intenerating and 
dulcifying a substance, naturally so mild and dulcet as 
the flesh of young pigs. It looks like refining a violet. 
Yet we should be cautious, while we condemn the inhu- 
manity, how we censure the wisdom of the practice. It 
might impart a gusto. 


I remember an hypothesis, argued upon by the young 
students, when I was at St. Omer’s, and maintained with 
much learning and pleasantry on both sides, ‘“‘ Whether, 
supposing that the flavour of a pig who obtained his death 
by whipping (per flagellationem extremam) superadded a 
pleasure upon the palate of a man more intense than any 
possible suffering we can conceive in the animal, is man 
justified in using that method of putting the animal to 
death ?” I forget the decision. 


His sauce should be considered. Decidedly, a few 
bread crumbs, done up with his liver and brains, and a 
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dash of mild sage. But banish, dear Mrs. Cook, I beseech 
you, the whole onion tribe. Barbecue your whole hogs to 
your palate, steep them in shalots, stuff them out with 
plantations of the rank and guilty garlic; you cannot 
poison them, or make them stronger than they are—but 
consider, he is a weakling—a flower. 


VI.—BLAKESMOOR IN H——SHIRE. 


DO not know a pleasue more affecting than to range at 
will over the deserted apartments of some fine old 
family mansion. The traces of extinct grandeur admit of 
a better passion than envy: and contemplations on the 
great and good, whom we fancy in succession to have 
been its inhabitants, weave for us illusions, incompatible 
with the bustle of modern occupancy, and vanities of 
foolish present aristocracy. The same difference of feel- 
ing, I think, attends us between entering an empty and a 
crowded church. In the latter it is chance but some pre- 
sent human frailty—an act of inattention on the part of 
some of the auditory—or a trait of affectation, or worse, 
vain-glory, on that of the preacher, puts us by our best 
thoughts, disharmonising the place and the occasion. But 
wouldst thou know the beauty of holiness P—go alone on 
some week-day, borrowing the keys of good Master Sexton, 
traverse the cool aisles of some country church : think of 
the piety that has kneeled there—the congregations, old 
and young, that have found consolation there—the meek 
pastor—the docile parishioner. With no disturbing emo- 
tions, no cross conflicting comparisons, drink in the tran- 
quillity of the place, till thou thyself become as fixed 
and motionless as the marble effigies that kneel and weep 
around thee. 


Journeying northward lately, I could not resist going 
some few miles out of my road to look upon the remains 
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of an old great house with which | had been impressed 
in this way in infancy. 1 was apprised that the owner of 
it had lately pulled it down; still I had a vague notion 


that it could notall have perished,—that so much solid- ‘ 


ity with magnificence could not have been crushed all 
at once into the mere dust and rubbish which I found 
it. 

The work of ruin had proceeded with a swift hand 
indeed, and the demolition of a few weeks had reduced it 
to—an antiquity. 

I was astonished at the indistinction of everything. 
Where had stood the great gates? What bounded the 
court-yard ? Whereabout did the out-houses commence ? 
A few bricks only lay as representatives of that which 
was so stately and so spacious. 

Death does not shrink up his human victim at this 
rate. The burnt ashes of a man weigh more in their 
proportion. 

Had | seen these brick-and-mortar knaves at their pro- 
cess of destruction, at the plucking of every panel, I should 
have felt the varlets at my heart. I should have cried out 
to them tospare a plank at least out of the cheerful store- 
room, in whose hot window-seat I used to sitand read Cow- 
ley, with the grass-plot before, and the hum and flappings 
of that one solitary wasp that ever haunted it about me— 
it is in mine ears now, as oft as summer returns; ora 
panel of the yellow-room. 

Why, every plank and panel of that house for me had 

magic in it. The tapestried bedrooms—tapestry so much 
better than painting—not adorning merely, but peopling 
the wainscots—at which childhood ever and anon would 
steal a look, shifting its coverlid (replaced as quickly) to 
exercise its tender courage in a momentary eye-encounter 
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V3.0 on the walls, in colours vivider than his description. 


70 


80 


Acteon in mid sprout, with the unappeasable prudery of 
Diana ; and the still more provoking and almost culinary 
coolness of Dan Phoebus, eel-fashion, deliberately divest- 
ing of Marsyas. 


Then, that haunted room—in which old Mrs. Battle died 
—whereinto I have crept, but always in the daytime, with 
a passion of fear; and a sneaking curiosity, terror-tainted, 
to hold communication with the past.— How shall they build 
it wp again / 


It was an old deserted place, yet not so long deserted 
that the traces of the splendour of past inmates were every 
where apparent. Its furniture was still standing—even to 
the tarnished gilt leather battledores, and crumbling feathers 
of shuttlecocks in the nursery, which told that children had 
once played there. But I was a lonely child, and had the 
range at will of every apartment, knew every nook and 
corner, wondered and worshipped everywhere. 


The solitude of childhood is not so much the mother of 
thought as it is the feeder of love, of silence, and admira- 
tion. So strange a passion for the place possessed me in 
those years, that, though there lay—I shame to say how 
few roods distant from the mansion—half hid by trees, 
what I judged some romantic lake, such was the spell 
which bound to the house, and such my carefulness not to 
pass its strict and proper precincts, that the idle waters 
lay unexplored for me; and not till late in life, curiosity 
prevailing over elder devotion, I found, to my astonish- 
ment, a pretty brawling brook had been the Lacus Incog- 
nitus of my infancy. Variegated views, extensive pros- 
pects—and those at no great distance from the house—I 
was told of such—what were they to me, being out of the 
boundaries of my Eden. So far from a wish to roam, I 
would have drawn, methought, still closer the fences of 
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my chosen prison, and have been hemmed in by a ye 


securer cincture of those excluding garden walls. “I could 
have exclaimed with the garden-loving poet— 

Bind me, ye woodbines, in your twines; 

Curl me about, we gadding vines ; 

And oh so close your circles iace, 

That I may never leave this place ; 

But, lest your fetters prove too weak, 

Ere [ your silken bondage break, 

Do you, O brambles, vhain me too, 

And, courteous briars, nail me through.* 

1 was here as in a lonely temple. Snug fire-sides— 
the Jow-built roof--parlours ten feet by ten—frugal 
boards, and all the homeliness of home—these were the 
condition of my birth —the wholesome soil which I was 
planted in. Yet, without impeachment to their tenderest 
lessons, | am not sorry to have had glances of something 
beyond, and to have taken, if but a peep, in childhood, 
at the contrasting accidents of a great fortune. 


To have the feeling of gentility, it is not necessary to 
have been born gentle. The pride of ancestry may be 
had on cheaperterms than to be obliged to an importu- 
nate race of aucestors ; and the coatless antiquary in his 
unemblazoned cell, revolving the long line of a Mowbray’s 
or De Clifford’s pedigree, at those sounding names may 
warm himself into as gay a vanity as those who do in- 
herit them. The claims of birth are ideal merely, and 
what herald shall go about to strip me of an idea? Is it 
trenchant to their swords ? can it be hacked off as a spur 
can ? or torn away like a tarnished garter ? 

What, else, were the families of the great to us ? what 
pleasure should we take in their tedious genealogies, or 
their capitulatory brass monuments ? What to us the un- 
interrupted current of their bloods, if our own did not 
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answer within us to a cognate and corresponding eleva- 


130 
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tion ? 

Or wherefore, else, O tattered and diminished ’Scut- 
cheon that hung upon the time-worn walls of thy-princely 
stairs, BuakesmMoor! have I in childhood so oft stood 
poring upon thy mystic characters—thy emblematic sup- 
porters, with their prophetic “ Resurgam”—till, every 
dreg of peasantry purging off, I received into myself Very 
Gentility ? Thou wert first in my morning eyes; and of 
nights hast detained my steps from bedward, till it was 
but a step from gazing at thee to dreaming on thee. 


This is the only true gentry by adoption ; the veritable 
change of blood, and not as empiries have fabled, by 
transfusion. 


Who it was by dying that had earned the splendid 
trophy, I know not, | inquired not; but its fading rags, 
and colours cobweb. stained, told that its subject was of 
two centuries back. 


And what if my ancestor at that date was some 
Damecetas,—feeding flocks, not his own, upon the hills of 
Lincoln—did I in less earnest vindicate to myself the 
family trappings of this once proud Aigon? repaying by 
a backward triumph the insults he might possibly have 
heaped in his life-time upon my poor pastoral progenitor. 


If it were presumption so to speculate, the present 
owners of the mansion had least reason to complain. They 
had long forsaken the old house of their fathers fora 
newer trifle ; and [ was left to appropriate to myself what 
images I could pick up, to raise my fancy, or to soothe 
my vanity. 


I was the true descendant of those old W——s, and not 
the present family of that name, who had fled the old 
waste places. 
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Mine was that gallery of good old family portraits, 
which as | have gone over, giving them in fancy my own 
family name, one—and then another—would seem to 
smile, reaching forward from the canvas, to recognise the 
new relationship; while the rest looked grave, as it 
seemed, at the vacancy in their dwelling, and thoughts of 
Hed posterity. 

The Beauty with the cool blue pastoral drapery, and a 
lamb—that hung next the great bay window—with the 
bright yellow H—-—shire hair, and eye of watchet hue— 
so like my Alice !—I am persuaded she was a true Elia— 
Mildred Elia, I take it. 


Mine, toc, Buakesmoor, was thy noble Marble Hall, 
with its mosaic pavements, and its Twelve Cesars— 
stately busts in marble—ranged round; of whose counte- 
nances, young reader of faces as I was, the frowning 
beauty of Nero, I remember, had most of my wonder; but 
the mild Galba had my love. There they stood in the 
coldness of death, yet freshness of immortality. 


Mine, too, thy lofty Justice Hall, with its one *chair-of 
authority, high-backed and wickered, once the terror of 
luckless poacher, or self-forgetful maiden—so common 
since that bats have roosted in it. 


Mine, too,—whose else ?—thy costly fruit-garden, with 
its sun-baked southern wall; the ampler pleasure-garden, 
rising backwards from the house in triple terraces, with 
flower-pots now of palest lead, save that a speck here and 
there, saved from the elements, bespake their pristine 
state to have been gilt and glittering; the verdant quar- 
ters backwarder still; and, stretching still beyond, in old 
formality, thy firry wilderness, the haunt of the squirrel, 
and the day-long murmuring wood-pigeon, with that 
antique image in the centre, God or Goddess I wist not ; but 
child of Athens or old Rome paid never a sincerer worship 
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to Pan or to Sylvanus in their native groves, than I to 
that fragmental mystery. 


Was it for this that [ kissed my childish hands too fer- 
vently in your idol-worship, walks and windings of BLakEs~ 


moor! for this, or what sin of mine, has the plough passed 
over your pleasant places ? I sometimes think that as men, 
when they die, do not die all, so of their extinguished 
habitations there may be a hope—a germ to be revivified. 


VIII.—DETACHED THOUGHTS ON BOOKS 
AND READING. 


To mind the inside of a book is to entertain one’s self with the 
forced product of another man’s brain. Now I think a man of 
quality and breeding may be much amused with the natural sprouts 
of his own.—Lord Foppington, in “‘ The Relapse.” 

N ingenious acquaintance of my own was so much 

struck with this bright sally of his Lordship, that he 
left off reading altogether, to the great improvement of 
his originality. At the hazard of losing some credit on this 
head, I must confess that I dedicate no inconsiderable por- 
tion of my time to other people’s thoughts. I dream away 
my life in other’s speculations. I love to lose myself in 
other men’s minds. When! am not walking, I »m read- 
ing ; I cannot sit and think. Books think for me. 


I have no repugnances. Shaftesbury is not too genteel 
for me, nor Jonathan Wild too low. I can read anything 
which Icalla book. There are things in that shape which 
I cannot allow for such. 


In this catalogue of books which are no books—biblia 
a-bibia—I reckon Court Calendars, Directories, Pocket 
Books [the Literary excepted], Draught Boards, bound 
and lettered on the back, Scientific Treatises, Almanacs, 
Statutes at Large: the works of Hume, Gibbon, Robertson, 
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Beattie, Soame Jenyns, and generally, all those volumes 
which no “ gentleman’s library should be without:” the 
Histories of Flavins Josephus (that learned Jew), and 
Paley’s Moral Philosophy. With these exceptions, | can 
read almost anything. I bless my stars for a taste so 
catholic, so unexcluding. 


I confess that it moves my spleen to see these things 
in book's clothing perched upon shelves, like false saints, 
asurpers of true shrines, intruders into the sanctuary, 
thrusting out the legitimate occupants. To reach down a 
well-bound semblance of a volume, and hope it some kind 
hearted play-book, then, opening what “seem its leaves,” 
to come bolt upon a withering Population Essay. To 
expect a Steele or a Farquhar, and find—Adam Smith. 
To view a well-arranged assortment of blockheaded Ency- 
clopedias Anglicanas or Metropolitanas, set out in an 
array of russia, or morocco, when a tithe of that good 
leather would comfortably re-clothe my shivering folios, 
would renovate Paracelsus himself, and enable old Ray- 
mand Lully to look like himself again in the world. I 
never see these impostors, but I long to strip them, to 
warm my ragged veterans in their spoils. 


To be strong-backed and neat-bound is the detidcraines 
of a volume. Magnificence comes after. This, when it 
can be afforded, is not to be lavished upon all kinds of 
books indiscriminately. I would not dress a set of maga- 
zines, for instance, in full suit. The dishabille, or half 
binding (with russia backs ever) is owr costume. A Shaks- 
peare or a Milton (unless the first editions), it were mere 
foppery to trick out in gay apparel. The possession of 
them confers no distinction. The exterior of them (the 
things themselves being so common), strange to say, raises 
no sweet emotions, no tickling sense of property in the 
owner. Tbomson’s Seasons, again, looks best (I maintain 
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it) a little torn and dog’s-eared. How beautiful to a 
genuine lover of reading are the sullied leaves, aud worn- 
out appearance, nay, the very odour (beyond russia) if we 
would not forget kind feelings in fastidiousness, of an old 
“ Circulating Library’ Tom Jones, or Vicar of Wakefield ! 
How they speak of the thousand thumbs that have turned 
over their pages with delight!—of the lone sempstress, 
whom they have cheered (milliner, or harder- working 
mantua-maker) after her long day’s needle-toil, running 
far into midnight, when she has snatched an hour, ill 
spared from sleep, to steep her cares, as in some Lethean 
cup, in spelling out their enchanting contents! Who 
would have them a whit less soiled ? What better condi- 
tion could we desire to see them in 


In some respects the better a book is, the less it demands 
from binding. Fielding, Smollett, Sterne, and all that 
class of perpetually self-reproductive volumes—Great 
Nature’s Stereotypes—we see them individually perish 
with less regret, because we know the copies of them to 
be ‘eterne.” But where a book is at once both good and 
rarer —where the individual is almost the species, and 
when that perishes, 

We know not where is that Promethean torch 

That can its light relumine,— 
such a book, for instance, as the Life of the Duke of New- 
castle, by his Duchess—uo casket is rich enough, no casing 
sufficiently durable, to honour and keep safe such a 
jewel. 


Not only rare volumes of this description, which seem 
hopeless ever to be reprinted, but old editions of writers, 
such as Sir Philip Sydney, Bishop Taylor, Milton in his 
prose works, Fuller—of whom we have reprints, yet the 
books themselves, though they go about, and are talked of 
here and there, we know have not endenizened themselves 
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(nor possibly ever will) in the national heart, so as to 
become stock books— it is good to possess these in durable 
and costly covers. Ido not care for a First Folio of 
Shakspeare. [You cannot make a pet book of an author 
whom everybody reads.| I rather prefer the common 
editions of Rowe and Tonson, without notes, and with 
plates, which, being so execrably bad, serve as maps or 
modest remembrancers, to the text; and, without pretend- 
ing to any supposable emulation with it, are so much 
better than the Shakspeare gallery engravings, which did. 
1 have a community of feeling with my countrymen about 
his Plays, and I like those editions of him best which have 
been oftenest tumbled about and handled.—On the con- 
trary, | cannot read Beaumont and Fletcher but in Folio. 
The Octavo editions are painful to look at. I have no 
sympathy with them. If they were as much read as the 
current editions of the other poet, | should prefer them in 
that shape to the older one. 1 do not know a more 
heartless sight than the reprint of the Anatomy of 
Melancioly. What need was there of unearthing the 
bones of that fantastic old great man, to expose them in 
a winding-sheet of the newest fashion to modern censure ? 
what hapless stationer could dream of Burton ever 
becoming popular ?—The wretched Malone could not do 
worse, when he bribed the sexton of Stratford church to 
let him whitewash the painted effigy of old Shakspeare, 
which stood there, in rude but lively fashion depicted, to 
the very colour of the cheek, the eye, the eyebrow, hair, 
the very dress he used to wear—the only authentic testi- 
mony we had, however imperfect, of these curious parts 
and parcels of him. They covered him over with a coat 
of white paint. By , if I had been a justice of peace 
for Warwickshire, I would have clapt both commentator 
and sexton fast in the stocks, for a pair of meddling 
sacrilegious varlets. 
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I think I see them at their work—these sapient trouble- 
tombs. 

Shall I be thought fantastical if I confess that the names 
of some of our poets sound sweeter, and have a finer relish 
to the ear—to mine, at least—than that of Milton or of 
Shakspeare ? It may be that the latter are more staled 
and rung upon in common discourse. The sweetest 
names, and which carry a perfume in the mention, are, 
Kit Marlowe, Drayton, Drummond of Hawthornden, and 
Cowley. 

Much depends upon when and where you read a book. 
In the five or six impatient minutes, before the dinner 
is quite ready, who would think of taking up the Fairy 
Queen for a stop-gap, or a volume of Bishop Andrewes’ 
sermons ? ; 


Milton almost requires a solemn service of music to be 
played before you enter upon him. But he brings his 
music, to which, wholistens, had need bring docile thoughts, 
and purged ears. ; 


Winter evenings—the world shut out—with less of 
ceremony the gentle Shakspeare enters. At such a season 
the Tempest, or his own Winter's Tale— 


a 
These two poets you cannot avoid reading aloud—to _ 
yourself, or (as it chances) to some single person listening. 
More than one—and it degenerates into an audience. 


Books of quick interest, that hurry on for incidents, are 
for the eye to glide over only It will not do to read them 
out. I could never listen to even the better kind of modern 
novels without extreme irksomeness. 

A newspaper, read out, is intolerable. In some of the 
Bank offices it is the custom (to save so much individual 
time) for one of the clerks—who is the best scholar— 
to commence upon the Times or the Chronicle and recite 
its entire contents aloud, pro bono publico. With every 
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advantage of lungs and elocution, the effect is singularly 
vapid. In barbers’ shops and public-houses a fellow will 
get up and spell out a paragraph, which he communicates 
as some discovery. Another follows with his selection. 
So the entire journal transpires at length by piecemeal. 
Seldom-readers are slow readers, and, without this expe- 
dient, no one in the company would probably ever travel 
through the contents of a whole paper. 

Newspapers always excite curiosity. No one ever lays 
one down without a feeling of disappointment. 


W hat an eternal time that gentleman in black, at Nando’s, 
keeps the paper! I am sick of hearing the waiter bawling 
ont incessantly, “The Chronicle is in han4, Sir.” 

Coming into an inn at night—having ordered your 
supper—what can be more delightful than to find lying in 
the window-seat, left there time out of mind by the care- 
lessness of some former guest—two or three numbers of 
the old Town and Country Magazine, with its amusing 
tete-d-tete pictures—'* The Royal Lover and Lady G <i 
“The Melting Platonic and the old Beau,”—and such-like 
antiquated scandal ? Would you exchange it —at that 
time, and in that place—for a better book ? 

Poor Tobin, who latterly fell blind, did not regret it so 
much for the weightier kinds of reading—the Paradise 
Lost, or Comus, he could have read to him—but he missed 
the pleasure of skimming over with his own eye a maga- 
zine, or a light pamphlet. 


[should not care to be caught in the serious avenues of 
some cathedral alone, and reading Cundide. 


I do not remember a more whimsical surprise than having 
been once detected—by a familiar damsel—reclined at my 
ease upon the grass, on Primrose Hill (her Cythera) read- 
ing—Pamela. There was nothing in the book to make a 
man seriously ashamed at the exposure ; but as she seated 
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herself down by me, and seemed determined to read in 
company, | could have wished it had been—any other 
book. We read on very sociably for a few pages; and, 
not finding the author much to her taste,she got up, and 
—went away. Gentle casuist, | leave it to thee to conjec- 
ture, whether the blush (for there was one between us) 
was the property of the nymph or the swain in this 
dilemma. From me yor shall never get the secret. 


I am not much a friend to out-of-doors reading. I 
cannot settle my spirits to it. I knew a Unitarian minis- 
ter, who was generally to be seen upon Snow Hill (as yet 
Skinner’s Street was not), between the hours of ten and 
eleven in the morning, studying a volume of Lardner. 
I own this to have been a strain of abstraction beyond 
my reach. I used to admire how he sidled along, keeping 
clear of secular contacts. An illiterate encounter with a 
porter’s knot, or a bread basket, would have quickly put 
to flight all the theology | am master of, and have left me 
worse than indifferent to the five points. 


There is a class of street readers, whom I can never 
contemplate without affection—the poor gentry, who, not 
having wherewithal to buy or hire a book, filch a little 
learning at the open stalls —the owner, with his hard eye, 
casting envious looks at them all! the while, and thinking 
when they will have done. Venturing tenderly, page 
after page, expecting every moment when he shall inter- 
pose his interdict, and yet unable to deny themselves the 
gratification, they “snatch a fearful joy.” Martin B 


in this way, by daily fragments, got through two volumes 
of Clarissa, when the stall-keeper damped tis laudable 
ambition, by asking him (it was in his younger days) 
whether he meant to pure:ase the work. M. declares, 
that under no circumstance in his life did he ever peruse 
a book with half the satisfaction which he took in those 
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uneasy snatches. A quaint poetess of our day has moralised 
upon this subject in two very touching hut homely stanzas : 


I saw a boy with eager eve 

Open a book upon a stall, 

And read, as he’d devour it all ; 

Which, when the stall-man did espy, 

Soon to the boy | heard him eall, 230 
* You Sir, you never buy a book, 

Therefore in one you shall not look.” 

The boy pass’d slowly on, and wich a sigh 

He wish’d he never had been taught to read, 

Then of the old churl's books he should have had no need. 

Of sufferings the poor have many, 

Which never can the rich annoy 

I soon perceived aneother boy, 

Who looked as if he had not any 

Food, for that day at least—enjoy YA4() 
The sight of cold meat in a tavern larder 

This boy’s case, then thought I, is surely harder, 

Thus hungry, longing, thus without a penny, 

Beholding choice of dainty dresséd meat : 

No wonder if he wish he ne’er had learned to eat 
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Sera tamenp respexit 
Libertas. VIRGIL. 
A elerk I was in London gay.—O’ KEEFE. 


F peradventure, Reader, it has been thy lot to waste the 
golden years of thy life—thy shining youth—in the 
irksome confinement of an office; to have thy prison days 
prolonged through middle age down to decrepitude and 
silver hairs, without hope of release or respite; to have 
lived to forget that there are such things as holidays, or 
to remember them but as the prerogatives of childhood ;. 
then, and then only, will you be able to appreciate my 
deliverance. 
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It is now six-and-thirty years since I took my seat at the 
desk in Mincing Lane. Melancholy was the transition 
at fourteen from the abundant playtime, and'the frequently- 
intervening vacations of school days, to the eight, nine, 
and sometimes ten hours’ a-day attendance at the counting 
house. But time partially reconciles us to anything. I 
gradually became content—doggedly contented. as wild 
animals in cages. 


It is true had my Sundays to myself; but Sundays, 
admirable as the institution of them is for purposes of 
worship, are for that very reason the very worst adapted 
for days of unbending and recreation.* In particular, 
there is agloom for me attendant upon a city Sunday, a 
weight in the air. | miss the cheerful cries of London, 
the music. and the ballad-singers—the buzz and stirring 
murmur of the streets. Those eternal bells depress me. 
The closed shops repel me. Prints, pictures, all the 
glittering and endless succession of knacks and gewgaws, 
and ostentatiously displayed wares of tradesmen, which 
make a week-day saunter through the less busy parts of the 
metropolis so delightful—are shut out. No book-stalls 
deliciously to idle over—no busy faces to recreate the idle 
man who contemplates them ever passing by—the very 
face of business a charm by contrast to his temporary 
relaxation from it. Nothing to be seen but unhappy 


* [Our ancestors, the noble old Puritans of Cromwell’s day, could 
distinguish between a day of religious restand a day of recreation ; 
and while they exacted a rigorous abstinence from all amusements 
(even to the walking out of nurserymaids with their little charges 
in the fields) upon the Sabbath; in the lieu of the superstitious 
observance of the saints’ days, which they abrogated, they hu- 
manely gave to the apprentices and poorer sort of people every 
alternate Thursday for a day of entire sport and recreation. A 
atrain of piety and policy to be commended above the profane 
mockery of the Stuarts and their book of sports. | 
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countenances—or half-happy jat best—of emancipated 
*prentices and little trades-folks, with here and there a 
servant-maid that has got leave to go out, who, slaving 
all the week, with the habit has lost almost the capacity 
of enjoying a free hour ; and livelily expressing the hollow- 
ness of a day’s pleasuring. The very strollers in the fields 
on that day look anything but comfortable. 


But besides Sundays, I had a day at Easter, and a day 
at Christmas, with a full week in the summer to igo and 
air myself in my native fields of Hertfordshire. This last 
was a great indulgence ; and the prospect of its recurrence, 
I believe, alone kept me up through the year, and made 
my durance tolerable. But when the week came round, 
did the glittering phantom of the distance keep touch 
with me? or rather was it not aseries of seven uneasy 
day, spent in restless pursuit of pleasure, and a weari- 
some anxiety to find out how to make the most of them ? 
Where was the quiet, where the promised rest? Before | 
had a taste of it, it was vanished. I was at the desk again, 
counting upon the fifty-one tedious weeks that must inter- 
vene beforesuch another snatch would come. Still the 
prospect of its coming threw something of an illumination 
upon the darker side of my captivity. Without it, as I 
have said, I could scarcely have sustained my thraldom. 


independently of the rigours of attendance, | have ever 
been haunted witha sense (perhaps a mere caprice) of 
incapacity for business. This, during my latter years, 
had increased to such a degree, that it was visible in all 
the lines of my countenance. My health and my good 
spirits flagged. I had prepetually a dread of some crisis, 
to which I should be found unequal. Besides my daylight 
servitude, I served over again all night in my sleep, and 
would awake with terrors of imaginary false entries, 
errors in my accounts, and the like. I was fifty years of 
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aye, and no prospect of emancipation presented itself. I 
had grown to my desk, as it were; and the wood had 
entered into my soul. 

My fellows in the office would sometimes rally me upon 
the trouble legible in my countenance ; but [did not know 
that it had raised the suspicions of any of my employers, 
when, on the fifth of last month, a day ever to be rem-m- 
bered by me, L , the junior partner in the firm, calling 
me on one side, directly taxed me with my bad looks, and 
frankly inquired the cause of them. So taxed, I honestly 
made confession of my infirmity. and added that I was 
afraid I should eventually be obliged to resign his service. 
He spoke some words of course to hearten me, and there 
the matter rested. A whole week I remained labouring 
under the impression that | had acted imprudently in my 
disclosure ; that [had foolishly given a handle against my- 
self, and had been anticipating my own dismissal. A 
week passed in this manner—the most anxious one, I verily 
believe, in my whole life—when on the evening of the 12th 
of April, just as I was about quitting my desk to go home 
(it might be about eight o'clock), I received an awful sum- 
mons to attend the presence of the whole assembled firm in 
the formidable back parlour. I thought now my time is 
surely come, I have done for myself, I am going to be told 


that they have no longer occasion for me. LL——, I could 
see, smiled at the terror I was in, which was a little relief 
to me,—when to my utter astonishment B——, the eldest 


partner, began a formal harangue to me on the length of 
my services, my very meritorious conduct during the whole 
of the time (the deuce, thought I, how did he find out that ? 
I protest I never had the confidence to think as much). He 
went on to descant on the expediency of retiring ata cer- 
tain time of life (how my heart panted !), and asking mea 
few questions as to the amount of my own property, of 
which I have a little, ended with a proposal, to which his 
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three partners nodded a grave assent, that I should accept 
from the house, which I had served so well, a pension for 
life to the amount of two-thirds of my accustomed salary 
—a magnificent offer! 1 do not know what | answered 
between surprise and gratitude, but it was understood 
that I accepted their proposal, and I was told that I was 
free from that hour to leave their service I stammered 
out a bow, and at just ten minutes after eight I went 
home—for ever. This noble benefit —gratitude forbids 
me to conc»al their names—I owe to the kindness of the 
most muniticent firm in the world—the house of Boldero, 
Merryweather, Bosanquet & Lacy. 
esto perpetua ! 

For the first day or two I felt stunned—overwhelmed. 
{ could only apprehend my felicity ; I was too confused to 
taste it sincerely. | wandered abont, thinking I was 
happy. and knowing I was not. I was in the condition of 
a prisoner in the old Bastille, suddenly let loose after a 
forty years’ confinement. I could scarce trust myself 
with myself. I was like passing out of Time into Eternity 
-—for it isa sort of Eternity for a man to have all his 
Time to himself. It seemed to me that I had more time 
on my hands than I[ could ever manage. From a poor 
man, poor in Time, I was suddenly lifted up intoa vast 
revenue ; I could see no end of my possessions ; I wanted 
some steward, a judicious bailiff, to manage my estates in 
Time for me. And here let me caution persons grown 
old in active business, not lightly, nor without weighing 
their own resources, to forego their customary employ- 
ment all at once, for there may be danger in it. I feel it 
by myself, but | know that my resources are sufficient ; 
and nowthat thoxe first giddy raptures have subsided, I 
have a quiet home-feeling of the blessedness of my condi- 
tion. Iamin no hurry. Having all holidays, ] am as 
though I had none. If Time hung heavy upon me, I could 
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walk it away; but I do mt walk all day long, as I used to 
to do in those old transient holidays, thirty miles a day, to 
make the most of them. If Time were troublesome, I could 
read it away; but I do not read in that violent measure, 
with which, having no Time my own but candlelight Time, 
I used to weary out my head and eyesight in bygone win- 
ters. I walk, read, or scribble (as now) just when the fit 
seizes me. I no longer hunt after pleasure; | let it come 
tome. Iam like the man 


that’s born, and bas his years come to him, 


In some green desert 


“ Years!” you will say; ‘“ what is this superannuated 
simpleton calculating upon? He has already told us he 
is past fifty.” 


| have indeed lived nominally fifty years, but deduct out 
of them the hours which I have lived to other people, and 
not to myself, and you will find me still a young fellow. 
For that is the only true Time, which a man can properly 
call his own--that which he has all to himself; the rest, 
though in some sense he may be said to live it, is other 
people’s Time, not his. The remnant of my poor days, 
long or short, is at least multiplied for me threefold. My 
ten next years, if ] stretch so far, will be as long as any 
preceding thirty ‘Tis a fair rule-of-three sum. 


_Among the strange fantasies which beset me at the com- 
mencement of my freedom, and of which all traces are not 
yet gone, one was, that a vast tract of time had intervened 
since | quitted the Counting-House. I could not conceive 
of it as an affair of yesterday. The partners, and the clerks 
with whom I had for so many years, and for so many 
hours in each day of the year, been closely associated— 
being suddenly removed from them—they seemed as dead 
tome. There is a fine passage, which may serve to illus- 
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trate this fancy, in a Tragedy by Sir Robert Howard, 
speaking of a friend’s death :— 


“Twas but just now he went away ; 
1 have not since had time to shed a tear ; 
And yet the distance does the same appear 
As if he had been a thousand years from me. 
Time takes no measure in Eternity, 


To dissipate this awkward feeling, I have been fain to 
eo among them once or twice since ; to visit my old desk- 
fellows—my co-brethren of the quill—that I had left 180 
below in the state militant. Not all the kindness with 
which they received me could quite restore to me that 
pleasant familiarity, which I had heretofore enjoyed among 
them. We cracked some of our old jokes, but methought 
they went off but faintly. My old desk ; the peg where | 
hung my hat, were appropriated to another. I| knew it 
must be, but I could not take it kindly. D I take 
me, if I did not feel some remorse—beast, if I had not—at 
quitting my old compeers, the faithful partners of my 
toils for six-and-thirty years, that smoothed for me with 190 
their jokes and conundrums the ruggedness of my profes- 
sional road. Had it been so rugged then, after all ? or 
was I acoward simply ? Well, it is too late to repent ; 
and I also know that these suggestions are a common 
fallacy of the mind on such occasions. But my heart 
smote me. I had violently broken the bands betwixt us. 
It was at least not courteous. I shall be some time before 
I get quite reconciled to the separation. Farewell, old 
cronies, yet not for long, for again and again I will come 
among ye, if I shall have your leave. Farewell, Ch , 200 
dry, sarcastic, and friendly ! Do , mild, slow to move, 
and gentlemanly! PI , Officious to do, and to 
volunteer, good services !—and thon, thou dreary pile, fit 
mansion for a Gresham or a Whittington of old, stately 


house of Merchants ; with thy labyrinthine passages, and 
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light-excluding, pent-up offices, where candles for one- 
half the year supplied the place of the sun’s light; 
unhealthy contributor to my weal, stern fosterer of my 
living, farewell! In thee remain, and not in the obscure 
collection of some wandering bookseller, my “ works!” 
There let them rest, as I do from my labours, piled on 
thy massy shelves, more MSS. in folio than ever Aquinas 
left, and full as useful! My mantle I bequeath among ye. 

A fortnight has passed since the date of my first com- 
munication. At that period I was approaching to tran- 
quillity, but had not reached it. I boasted of a calm in- 
deed, but it was comparative only. Something of the 
first flutter was left ; an unsettling sense of novelty ; the 
dazzle to weak eyes of unaccustomed light. I missed my 
old chains, forsooth, as if they had been some necessary 
part of my apparel. I was a poor Carthusian, from strict 
cellular discipline suddenly by some revolution returned 
upon the world. [| am now as if I had never been other 
than my own master. It is natural for me to go where | 
please, to do what I please. 1 find myself at 11 o’clock in 
the day in Bond Street, and it seems to me that I have 
been sauntering there at that very hour for years past. | 
digress into Soho, to explore a bookstall. Methinks I have 
been thirty years a collector. There is nothing strange 
nor new init. I find myself before a fine picture in the 
morning. Was it ever otherwise * What is become of 
Fish Street Hill? Where is Fenchurch Street ? Stones 
of old Mincing Lane, which I have worn with my daily 
pilgrimage for six-and-thirty years, to the footsteps of what 
toil-eworn clerk are your everlasting flints now vocal? I 
indent the gayer flags of Pall Mall. It is "Change time, 
and I am strangely among the Elgin marbles. It was no 
hyperbole when I ventured to compare the change in my 
condition to passing into another world. Time stands still 
in a manner tome, I have lost all distinction of season. 
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I do not know the day of the week or of the month. Each 
day used to be individually felt by me in its reference to 
the foreign post days ; in its distance from, or propinguity 
to, the next Sunday. 1 had my Wednesday feelings, my 
Saturday nights’ sensations. The genius of each day was 
upon me distinetly during the whole of it, affecting my 
appetite, spirits, de. The phantom of the next day, with 
the dreary five to follow, sate as a load upon my Sab- 
bath recreations. What charm has washed that Ethiop 
white? What is gone of Black Monday ? All days are 
the same. Sunday itself—that unfortunate failure of a 
holiday, as it too often proved, what with my sense of its 
fugitiveness, and over-care to get the greatest quantity of 
pleasure out of it—is melted down into a week-day. I 
can spare to go to ehurch now, without grudging the huge 
cantle which it used to seem to cut out of the holiday. I 
have time foreverything. I can visita sick friend. Ican 
interrupt the man of much occupation when he is busiest. 
I can insult over him with an invitation to take a day’s 
pleasure with me to Windsor this fine May-morning. I tis 
Lueretian pleasure to behold the poor drudges, whom I have 
left behind in the world, carking and caring ; like horses in 
a mill, drudging on in the same eternal” round—and what 
isit all for? A man can never have too much Time to 
himself, nor too little todo. Had I a little son, I would 
christen him Not#inG-r0-p0 ; he should do nothing. Man 
I verily believe, is out of his element as long as he is 
operative. I am altogether for the life contemplative. 
Will no kindly earthquake come and swallow up those 
accursed cotton-mills? Take me that lumber of a desk 
there, and bow! it down 
As low as to the fiends. 

I am no longer * * * * *, clerk to the Firm of, &c. I 
am Retired Leisure. Iam to be met with in trim gardens 
lam already come to be known by my vacant face and 
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careless gesture, perambulating at no fixed pace, nor with 
any settled purpose. I walk about ; not toand from. They 
tell me, a certain cwm dignitate air, that has been buried so 
long with my other good parts, has began to shoot forth in 
my person. IJ grow into gentility. perceptibly. When I 
take up a newspaper, it is to read the state of the opera. 
Opus operatum est. 1 have done all that I came into this 
world to do. I have worked task-work, and have the rest 
of the day to myself. 
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I—OXFORD IN THE VACATION. 


2. prints—Engravings. 


4, quis seulpsit. Lat. :—so and so engraved. An engraving 
generally bears the name of the engraver at the left hand 
bottom corner, followed by sculpt. = sculpsit—the name of the 
artist of the original picture being in the opposite corner. 


5. Vivares—(1709—1780). A celebrated French engraver. 


6. Woollet—(1735—1785). One of the greatest of English 
engravers, appointed Engraver in Ordinary to George III. A 
Vivares or a Woollet (as we say a T'urner, a Titian), an engrav- 
ing by either of them. 


7. Elia—See Introduction, pp. vii, viii. 
9. humours—Used as in Hvery Man in his Humour. 


12. college—Body of colleagues—people associated for a 
common end. 

notched and cropt scrivener—Scrivener =a scribe or 
copyist. O. F. escrivain, M. E. scrivein, later skrivenere, the 
ere being a unnecessary addition ; notched, like his desk, 7. e., 
his face scored and lined with long continuance in a mono- 
tonous toil, cropt, like his pen, his hair cut short. 


13. suckshis sustenance.... through a quill—The pun is 
achieved by allusion to the two uses to which a quill may be 
put, those of a sucking tube, and a quill pen. 


15. 2, pegs confess. A seventeeth century word often 
used by Lamb, but now obsolete. 


21. flowered or otherwise—Ornamented with a _ floral 
pattern, or plain. 


22. Inthe first place * * * * This paragraph appeared 
in exactly this form in the London Magazine. Lamb prints 
asterisks here, and further on in the paragraph, as though it 
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were Gi worth while to trouble the reader with over obvious 
arguments in support of his proposition. Of course there are 
no such arguments and he has to exert all his ingenuity to 
devise sophistries in support of it. In reality Lamb felt his 
India office work a serious hindrance to his literary pursuits. 
(See Introduction, p. viii, and essay The Superannuated Man.) 


27. essays.—The italics seem to hint that this essay was 
written on scraps of Leadenhall Street paper. 


28. parings—Lit. the rind of a fruit pared off. 


30. cart rucks—Kuck is a fold or wrinkle. Rut is the 
common word for the track made by a wheel. 


32. flowery carpet-ground—Ground carpeted with flowers. 
The quill is compared to a horse which laboriously draws a 
cart inthe morning and is set free at night ina flowery meadow. 


36. commodities—Conveniences. 


40. Joseph’s vest—The “coat of many colours” given by 
the Patriarch Isaac to his son Joseph. Lamb seems to allude 
to the parti-coloured nature of his life half commercial, half 
literary. 


41. The abolition and doing away with altogether ..... 
sprinkling of freedom—Lamb here alludes to the abolition 
of the observance of “Calendar holydays” by the autho- 
rities of the East India House. This he mentions more than 
once in his letters. Writing to Mrs. Wordsworth he says :— 
“The dear abstract notion of the East India Company, as 
long as she is unseen, is pretty, rather poetical; but as she 
makes herself manifest by the persons of such beasts, I 
loathe and detest her as the scarlet what-do-you-call-her of 
Babylon. I thought after abridging us of all our red-letter 
days, they had done their worst.” This letter is dated 
February 18,1818. (Letters IL. p. 14, and see also do. do. p. 19). 


44. red-letter days.—Because printed in red type in 
calendars. 


45. dead-letter days——Whose observance has become a 
dead-letter, an unenforced rule. 


Paul, Stephen, Barnabas— Apostles who gave their names 
to Saints’ days. Andrew and John in the quotation have also 
days dedicated to them :— 


“ Andrew and John men famous in old times.” — 
Paradise Regained, 11. 7. 


49. Christ’s—Christ’s Hospital. See Introduction, p. ui. 
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50. by the same token—'The thought of the red-letgr days 
recalls the names of the saints and by a similar association of 
ideas he is reminded of their effigies, 


Baskett Prayer Book—An edition printed in 1713 by 
John Baskett, Printer to the King. 


51. Peter in his uneasy posture—'his apostle is said to 
have been crucified head downwards. 


Bartlemy—St. Bartholomew: said to have been martyred in 
the manner indicated in the text. 


52. after the famous Marsyas by Spagnoletti—After = 
imitated from; the Marsyas by Spagnoletti is a picture repre- 
senting the flaying of Marsyas the Satyr by Apollo for his 
presumption in engaging in a musical competition with that 
god. Spagnoletto (Little Spaniard) is the nickname of Josepe 
Ribera (1588—1656) a master of the Spanish School. Cf. 
Blakesmoor in H—shire, p. 48, |. 63. 


54. defalcation of Iscariot—who, as the betrayer of Christ, 
is not numbered with the apostles. 


56. the coalition......with Simon—One Saints’ day is 
dedicated to Simon and Jude. “And Judas the brother of 
James, and Judas Iscariot which also was the traitor.’ 
Luke V1. 16. The better Jude = Judas the brother of James. 


58. gaudy-day—Days of rejoicing or festivity. From 
Latin gaudium, joy. A term used particularly of days set 
apart in colleges for the commemoration of founders. 


59. dispensation—The Christian dispensation or shed- 
ding abroad of religious benefits. This is in many places in 
the New Testament declared to be without stint—hence the 
dispensation implies the antithesis of economy. 


61. “far off their coming shone”’— Paradise Lost, VI. 768. 


64. Epiphany.—Epiphany (Manifestation) day falls on 
6th January, the twelfth day from Christmas-day whence it 
is commonly called Twelfth Night. It is the anniversary of the 
visit of the wise men of the East to the infant Jesus and there- 
by the Manifestation of Christ to the Gentiles or non-Jews. 


some periodical infelicity—Lamb is always vague about 
dates. Here he humourously speaks of the coincidence 
of Epiphany with Sunday as though it were accidental. 
Students so inclined can test our author’s accuracy by 
computation. It of course happens to all fixed feasts to 
coincide with Sunday sometimes. 
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66. one of the profane—A meddler with things too sacrert 
for me. 


68. tides—Seasons, tide is from the same root as time. 


70. their Holinesses—In a spirit of ironical reverence 
Lamb gives the title to the English Bishops only used for 
the Pope. 


71. sounded—but I am......depths—Note that the metaphor 
is suggested by the metaphorical use of sounded, which is 
literally to test the depth of the sea, so as to give almost 
the effect of a pun. 


74. Selden—John, 1584—1654 the great authority on 
Theology, Law, and the Constitution, and therefore aptly cited 
as competent to decide on the proper relation of the civil 
and ecclesiastical powers. 


Usher—John, 1580—1656, Archbishop of Armagh and 
Primate of Ireland, celebrated as the most learned theologian 
of modern times. 


76. under the shadow of the mighty Bodley—Sir 
Thomas, 1544—1614, a scholar and diplomatist, founder of the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford. He not only gave his own col- 
lection of books, but made it the work of the latter part of his 
life to secure the support and help of all the eminent people 
in the kingdom, and to superintend the building of the library 
and the arrangement of the books in it. Among other im- 
portant donors of books to it were Laud and Selden. The 
phrase is equivalent to “in the Bodleian,” Bodley being the 
ultimate cause of the shadow thrown by his building. 


78. defrauded of the sweet food—See Introduction, p. vi. 


79. institution—Used in one of its Latin senses for in- 
struction. 


82. ours.—The holidays of the India House clerks. 


84: ad eundem—Graduates of one university can be admit- 
ted ad eundem, to the same (degree), at another without exami- 
nation. 


85. fetch up—Recover. 


chapel-bell—It is a point of discipline that undergra- 
duates should attend the College Chapel at fixed hours once or 
twice a day. 


87. Sizar or a Servitor—Terms used at Cambridge and 
Ox ford respectively, meaning students receiving stipends and 
yarious privileges on the ground of poverty. 
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_ When the peacock vein rises—When it is my humour to 
indulge my vanity. 


88. Gentleman Commoner—Young men of wealth and 
station enter Colleges under this designation, which implies 
the enjoyment of certain privileges, e.g., dining in hall 
at the high table with the College authorities. 


89. proceed Master of Arts—The proper phrase for going 


on to the higher degree, which involves no further examina- 
tion, only seniority. 


91. vergers—Care-takers of churches and similar build- 
ings, here, of the Cathedral or college chapels, dim-eyed be- 
cause old like the spectacled bed-makers. College servants 
have often grown old in service. 


bed-makers—Wrinkled dames who are the menial ser- 
vants of the College. 


92. wisely—On good grounds. 


94. Christ Church—Founded by Wolsey. The largest 
and most distinguished College in Oxford. Christ’s, a few 
lines below, seems to mean this college thongh it is not called 
so in Oxtord, “ The House” being its familiar designation. 


96. Seraphic Doctor—This title was given to St. Bona- 
ventura (1221—1274) an Italian scholastic theologian, in 
allusion to the religious fervour of his style. Lamb uses the 
term as though seraphic meant enjoying a sense of heavenly 
exaltation. 


98. Magdalen College—Beautifully situated on the bank 
of the Thames. Macaulay’s description should be read in his 
History of England. 

halls—Dining halls. 


100. devoir—Duty that should have been ours ; again in 
allusion to his incomplete education. 


102. portrait—The portraits of founders and benefactors: 
are commonly to be seen in the college halls. 


beadsman—Literally prayer man, a man who prays for 
the soul of a deceased person in return for a maintenance. 


104. butteries—The buttery is the butler’s room Butler 
is M. E. boteler, one whe attends to bottles,—the servant in 
charge of the wine, beer, &c. 

sculleries—Sculler is an alteration of swiller, i. e., washer. 
From swill, to wash, A. S. swilian. The word scullery is 
formed by analogy with buttery and pantry which are words 
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of French origin, the termination -y being French. The seul- 
lery is the place for washing dishes. 

redolent of—Smelling of. Such places have generally 
their distinctive odours, which fact Lamb deprives of all un- 
pleasantness by his happy allusion to college hospitalities. 


105. caves of kitchens—The huge vaulted kitchens of 
some colleges inevitably suggest the idea of caves. 


106. cordial recesses—Recesses suggestive of good feed- 
ing, and hence good fellowship and warmth, not of fire only, 
but also of heart. 


107. Spits..... Chaucer !—Lamb probably thinks of Chaucer 
as an Oxford man, but his latest biographers doubt his having 
been at either university. 


110. the Cook.....Manciple—A Cook and a Manciple are 
characters in the Canterbury Tales, (see Prologue ll. 379 and 
569. ‘The manciple was a servant of higher rank than a cook, 
“ who had the care of purchasing provisions for a College, an 
Inn of Court, &c.” 


117. retroversion—Attitude otf retrospection. 

half Januses—Suggested by “Januses of one face.” Sir 
Thomas Browne, the one face of course always looking 
backward. Janus—=Dianus the god of light or the sun, of 
which the feminine is Diana. The ancients supposed Janus 
to be the god of doors (janua =a door), and his double-faced 
image was supposed to have that form to enable him to guard 
doors well. 

The passage is a piece of self-criticism on Lamb's part, of 
which he would of course have been incapable if his own 
mind had been entirely set upon the past. His taste was 
best pleased by old books, old customs, old buildings, but he 
could amply sympathise in the widening of thought and life 
that was characteristic of his epoch and exemplified in his 
friends Wordsworth and Coleridge. 


124. palpable obscure—A paraphrase in words of Latin 
origin of the “ darkness which may be felt ” one of the plagues 
of Egypt. (Hwodus X, 21). 


128. arride—Delight, from Latin arridere, literally to 
smile upon. One of Lamb’s obsolete seventeenth century 
words. 

132. Bodleians—Libraries, by the figure synecdoche. 


33. dormitory or middle state—Place for sleep or 
transition state between life and immortality. 
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134. winding-sheets—Grave clothes. his carries out 
the same idea of the souls of the authors being wrapped in 
the pages of their books. Lamb in a kindly mood hints at 
the prospect of immortality for all writers’ souls or books. 


135. ashade—A ghost or spirit. 


136. foliage—Literally leafage since the leaves may be 
either of trees or books. We have a pun leading up to the 
allusion to the Garden of Eden inl. 138. 


138. sciential apples—Knowledge bearing apples. The 
fruit of the Tree of Knowledge, for eating which Adam and 
Eve were driven out of Paradise, the happy orchard. 


140. variz lectiones.—Various readings. These are dis- 
covered by comparison of MSS., and the determination of the 
right reading has always been a favourite pursuit of classical 
scholars. 


the more erudite ....my faith—He prefers to take the 
classical texts on faith, to believe the readings he has been 
accustomed to, to be the right ones, just as a man believes the 
theology he has been brought up in to be exclusively true. 


142. Herculanean—Adj. from Herculanewm, a buried 
Roman town near Naples. A Herculanean raker is therefore 
a pryer into the secret things of antiquity. 


The credit......Porson—This is an allusion to Porson’s 
letters to the Gentleman’s Magazine on the Three Heavenly 
Witnesses. These were in answer to Archdeacon Travis 
who wrote letters to the Gentleman’s Magazine (afterwards, 
like Porson’s, published in book-form), against Gibbon who 
had spoken of the spuriousness of the. seventh verse of 
the fifth Chapter of St. John’s First Epistle as an esta- 
blished fact. The verse runs :—‘ For there are three that 
bear record in heaven, the Father, the Word, and the Holy 
Ghost: and these three are one.” Porson defends Gibbon 
and adduces a vast mass of evidence against the genuine- 
ness of the text. Lamb erroneously writes as though Porson 
had been the original discoverer of its spuriousness. Richard 
Porson, (1759-1808) was a great scholar, wit, and critic, and 
Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge. 


144. @. D—George Dyer (1755—1841) educated at Christ’s 
Hospital and Emmanuel College, Cambridge. He turned 
Unitarian under the influence of Robert Robinson, and the 
Church being thus closed against him, although a scholar, he 
lived by working as a bookseller’s hack. He wrote however 
The Life of Robert Robinson which Wordsworth is said to have 
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called “ one of the best works of cs Sal in the language.” 
Crabbe Robinson says of him in his diary :—“ He was one of 
the best creatures, morally, that ever breathed ee Dyer had 
the kindest heart and simplest manners imaginable. It was 
literally the case with him that he would give away his last 
guinea.” Lamb entered Christ’s Hospital when Dyer was a 
Grecian andentertained an affection for him through life, which 
however did not prevent an amused appreciation of his oddi- 
ties. In the Elia Essay Amicus Redivivus his being nearly 
drowned in the New River is described; a few of Lamb’s 
letters to him are extant. His total want of literary discri- 
mination is amusingly noted by Lamb in a letter to Words- 
worth (Letters Il. p. 21). For stories about his total want of 
humour, see the Dictionary of National Biography. 


146. Oriel—A College in Oxford founded in 1324, of 
which the present buildings, however, chiefly date from the 
seventeenth century. 


149. Russia—Russia leather, used for binding books. 


150. Scapula—John, (1550—1630 circa) a Swis grammarian 
who published a Greek Lexicon. A folio edition of this was 
brought out by the Elzevirs,and Lamb probably alludes to 
this. Tall is used technically, in the sense of not cut down 
in the binding, such books being most valued by collectors. 


153. Clifford’s Inn—One of the Inns of Chancery, original- 
ly a Law College, but in Lamb’s time only used as chambers. 


154. Dove...... nest—A simile suggested by the innocence 
and harmlessness of G. D. as compared with the absence of 
such qualities in lawyers. The antithesis seems to have been 
suggested by Isaiah XI. 8 “and the sucking child shall play 
on the hole of the asp.”’ 


155. unconscious abode—U nconscious of the incongruity 
of his surroundings. 


156. apparitors—Summoners. 


promoters.....law—Promoters of law suits for their own 
gain are fitly called “ vermin of the law.” 


163. “strike an abstract idea’—‘ Sir, I am a metaphy- 
sician!” said Hazlitt once when in a fierce dispute respecting 
the colours of Holbein and Vandyke, words almost became 
things; ‘‘and nothing makes an impression upon me but 
abstract ideas ;” Talfourd p. 249. This is the nearest I can 
get to this quotation (if it be one.) Lamb's phrase is Hazlitt’s 
in a topsy-turvy form. 
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167. C—There seems no reason why Lamb should not 
print Cambridge at length. 


171. liberal pursuits-—Pursuits befitting a man of liberal 
education. 


173, caputs and heads of colleges—Caput, Lat. = “head.” 
The former ruling body or council of the University of Cam- 
bridge was cailed the Caput. Hence caputs = heads or ruling 
bodies of Universities. 


175. Alma Maters—Lat.= nourishing mothers, which 
meaning explains the metaphor. 


178. in manu.—A legal term, lit. in the hand, 7. e., in their 
possession. 


191. he enters me...... in the book—N ote the “ ethical Dative’”’ 
one of Lamb’s intentional archaisms. 


194. with......regret—A description of Dyer’s courtesies 
to the servant which helps us to realise the simple modesty 
of his disposition. 

198. Queen Lar—The Lares were the Roman presiding 
deities of the hearth, but were masculine. Lamb fancifully 
imagines a feminine Lar. 


A. S—Miss Anne Skepper, Mrs. Montague’s daughter bya 
former husband and afterwards wife of Mr. Proctor (Barry 
Cornwall). 


Mrs. M—This was B. M’s third wife, who had in her youth 
known Burns. Edward Irving had a great admiration for 
her, called her the “ noble lady,” as does also Carlyle. Lamb 
in a letter calls her and her husband the ‘“anti-Capulets.”’ 
(“ Letters,” Vol. I1., p. 216.) 


M—Basil Montague, Q. C. and Editor of Bacon. 


205. his re-script—The word rescript generally means a 
decision or ruling of a Roman Emperor having the force of 
law. Here Lamb punningly uses it in its literal meaning 
of something written over again. 


206. another Sosia—A character in Plautus’s play of 
Ampbhytrion, in which Mercury uses his power of taking any 
form to appear as the double of Sosia, so that Sosia constantly 
meets another Sosia. 


216. Mount Tabor—In Palestine, often mentioned in the 
Bible, said to have been the scene of Christ’s transfiguration. 
“On mount Tabor’ means lost in spiritual contemplation. 
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Parnassus—The mountain in Phocis sacred to Apollo and 
the Muses. Hence “on Parnassus” means communing with 
the Muses. 


co-sphered with Plato—Occupying the same sphere with 
Plato, alluding to the idea that the planets are set in 
concentric transparent spheres. Cf. Milton, Il Penseroso 
lines 85—92 especially 88—89...... “unsphere the Spirit of 
Plato.” 


217. Harrington—James (1611—1677). Political theorist; 
wrote in 1656 the celebrated Commonwealth of Oceana, in 
which he depicts an ideal state. 


296. “ Better......of Damascus”—One of Lamb’s charac- 
teristic misquotations. ‘Are not Abana and Pharpar rivers 
of Damascus better than all the waters of Israel.” (2 Kings, 
V. 12) said by Naaman the Syrian when told to bathe in 
Jordan to cure his leprosy. 


997. Muses’ hill— Parnassus. 


928. Shepherds on the Delectable Mountains— In Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress the pilgrims after escaping from Doubting 
Castle, the abode of Giant Despair are refreshed and directed 
by the shepherds of the Delectable Mountains. 


231. Interpreter at the House Beautiful—The pilgrims 
in the second part of the Pilgrim’s Progress are sent by the 
Interpreter under the care of Great Heart to their next rest- 
ing place “the house called Beautiful.” 


IL.—MRS. BATTLE’S OPINIONS ON WHIST. 


2. Sarah Battle—The identity of Mrs. Battle has been 
much discussed. She has been supposed to be Mary Field, 
Lamb’s grandmother, because Lamb makes Mrs. Battle die at 
Blakesware, which he calls Blakesmoor. (See Essay, Blakes- 
moor in H—Shire, p. 48, 1. 66). Lamb describes Mrs, Field in his 
verses The Grandame, in which he celebrates her eloquence :— 


ocidediaae Wise she was, 

And wondrous skill’d in genealogies, 

And could in apt and voluble terms discourse 
Of births, of titles and alliances ; 

Of marriages and intermarriages ; 
Relationship remote, or near of kin ; 

Of friends offended, family disgraced— 
Maiden high born, but wayward, disobeying 
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Parental strict injunction, aud regardless 
Of unmixed blood, and ancestry remote, 
Stooping to wed with one of low degree. 


And then turning from “things light or trivial ” eulogises 
her piety. 


“gentlewoman born” with the fine “ last century countenance” 
would have been little short of a mauvaise plaisanterie” (a joke 
in bad taste) “of which Lamb was not likely to have been 
guilty.” He has not noted that in the Essay Mrs. Battle is 
spoken of as the niece of Walter Plumer in whose family Mrs. 
Field was housekeeper. 


It does not seem improbable to the present Editor that 
Mrs. Field was a Whist-player and that Lamb is giving 
her opinions upon whist under the guise of Sarah 
Battle. What Lamb says about Mrs. Field in the Essay 
Dream Children ; a Reverie, should be noted in this connection. 
She was for fifty years housekeeper at Blakesware, and in the 
Essay just mentioned Lamb says “she was not indeed the mis- 
tress of this great house, but had only the charge of it (and 
yet in some respects ske might be said to be the mistress of 
it too)...... but still she lived in it ina manner as if it had been 
her own, and kept up the dignity of the great house ina sort 
while she lived.” Nothing seems to be known of her parent- 
age. May she not have been a distant connection of the 
Plumers, and literally “a gentlewoman born?” It is clear 
that she exercised no little influence on Lamb at the most 
impressionable period of his life. 


5. gamesters—The word is used in its archaic sense, mean- 
ing merely players. 


7. rubber—Whichever party first wins two games out of 
three wins the rubber, whether the other win one or no, and at 
the end of arubber if play is continued it is usual to change 
partners : hence rubber in whist is used in the meaning of game 
and of the four persons necessary to play the game, hence to 
make wp the rubber is to complete the necessary number for 
the game. The persons who sit opposite one another at the 


table are partners. 

11. slipped a wrong card—Played inadvertently a card 
not Scrat to the suit led, having one of that suit, which is 
ecntrary to the rules, or perhaps one card in place of another 
that he had intended to lead. 
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13. curse of a table—A great annoyance to the other 
players. 


spoil a whole pot—Spoil the game for the rest. Lamb 
elsewhere uses “ Ay in the ointment” the idea is of a fly that 
spoils a pot of ointment, honey, or what not. 


18. a striking emergency—When from some unforeseen 
cause four players were not otherwise procurable. 


21. She never.....over—A revoke is failing to play a card 
of the suit led when the player has such a card in his hand ; so 
called because the player seeks to revoke or call back his 
card. As great advantage can be gained by a revoke a heavy 
penalty is declared against it by the rules. 


23. fought a good fight—Cf. 2 Timothy iv. 7. 


24. like a dancer—Cf. Shakespeare, Anthony and Cleo- 
patra, IIT, 11, 35-6 :— 


he at Philippi kept 
His sword e’en like a dancer. 


28. under the rose—In confidence, with the expectation 
that the matter would not be repeated. 


Hearts was...... suit—Cards are in four suits or sets. Hearts, 
Diamonds, Clubs, and Spades, the first two being distinguished 
by red, the others by black appropriate symbols. Players 
often imagine that they are fortunate when one or other of 
these suits has prominence in the game. 


31. take out......candle—These trivial operations would 
distract the attention of a really earnest player. 


37. last-century countenance—It is a not uncommon 
idea that a peculiar type of features distinguished English 
people of the Eighteenth century, which probably has arisen 
from the fact that the formal modes of dressing the hair in 
vogue tended to obscure individual peculiarities. 


44. wound up her faculties—Cf. Macbeth, I. VII. 60. ‘ But 
screw your courage to the sticking place.’ 


50. his celebrated......Ombre—For this see The Rape of 
the Lock, Canto III. ll. 25—100. Ombre was invented in 
Spain, and owed its name to the phrase which was to be used 


by the person who undertook to stand the game, “ 


Yi 
ombre, I am the man.” ied 


O38. tradrille—Variations of Ombre were invented for 
different numbers of players such as Ombre 4 deux, for two, 
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Tredrille for three, (the 'l'radrille of our text), Quadrille for 
four, Quintille for five, and Sextille for six. 


i 54. poignant—Used here in the sense of “to the point.” 
French poignant from Latin pungere, to prick. 


55, Mr. Bowles—* William Lisle Bowles brought out his 
edition of Pope in 1807.” Canon Ainger. 


58. Quadrille—See note on 1. 53. 


61. The uncertainty... partners—In Quadrille the part- 
nership lasted for only one hand, in whist for the whole 
rabber. 


63. Spadille—From espadillu, the Spanish term for the ace 
of spades. Whatever suit was trumps the ace of spades was 
the first card in power. 


65. his crown and garter—These devices are to be seen 
on the ace of spades, being used to denote the dutiable cha- 
racter of a pack of cards. Garter is of course used with 
humorous reference to the order of the garter. 


66. brother-nobility of the Aces—-In whist the aces are 
superior to the kings and might therefore be styled imperial. 
In games of the Quadrille kind however their value varied 
according to circumstances, and except spadille and the ace 
of clubs they generally ranked below the kings and queens. 


67. playing alone—Partnership in Quadrille was optional, 
in whist it is obligatory. 


68. Sans Prendre Vole.—Vole, a French term in card 
games, the equivalent of volée, a covey of partridges, 7. e., an 
old bird with a brood of young, from the fact that they fly 
together (volée from voler, Latin volare, to fly). Hence in 
cards vole is the whole number of tricks. Sans Prendre French, 
without taking, i.e., with the cards originally dealt without 
taking any from the pack, which was allowed by the rules 
under certain conditions. 


74. feast of snatches—Snatch is the same word as, and is 
here used in the sense of snack, a morsel hastily eaten. 


77. chance started...... alliances— Partnerships are strict- 
ly speaking chance-started in whist being determined by a 
species of drawing lots, but when the players have once set- 
tled themselves at the table the two sets of partners are indi- 
cated by their positions at it. In Quadrille partnerships 
vary with the chances of the game, and are not indicated by 
the positions of the players at the table, moreover they last 
only for one band, and are accidental, as they arise from the 
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fact of two or three players, accidentally playing the same 
game because the pursuit of their individual interests, in 
view of the cards they hold, leads them to do so. 


1. Machiavel—Niccolo Machiavelli (1469—1527), a Flo- 
rentine diplomatist, statesman, and man of letters. He is 
best known as the author of the treatise on the art of govern- 
ment called Del Principe, The Prince. He seems to have 
written this book to ingratiate himself with the Medici, the 
ruling family of Florence, and describes in it the art of 
government from the point of view of a well-disposed despot. 
His excuse for thus supporting the Medician despotism was 
that its only alternative for Florence was foreign domination. 
One of his chapters contains an account of the existing condi- 
tion and relations of the Italian principalities, and it is to this 
and to the historical illustrations scattered through the book 
that Lamb probably refers. Machiavelli also wrote chronicles 
and memoirs, but Lamb was no Italian scholar and would 
not be likely to have them in mind. 


89. the nob in cribbage—In the game of cribbage when 
the knave is turned up it is usual to score three remarking, 
“two for his heels, one for his nob,” xo) of course ts vulgar for 
head. 


No flushes—A flush is a certain number of ecards of the 
same suit, and in some games, e.y., the old Commerce and 
the new Poker, the player holding such cards has an advan- 
tage from that mere fact. 


96. She despised superficiality—Flushes consist in mere 
similarity of outside appearance, other points in card games 
depending on relative values fixed for the various cards. 


99, but what......the field—The idea is that though uni- 
formity is useful in cards, as in greater matters, it must not 
be thought to establish by itself a claim to distinction. 


104. in my mind—This phrase must be taken as qualify- 
ing not the verb “ would have stripped” to which it belongs 
by position, but the whole idea of the sentence. Lamb of 
course means that Mrs. Battle was wrong in thinking certain 
points in the game useless appendages. . 


107. deciding......card—When the cards are dealt the 
bottom card is placed face upward on the tabie and all 
cards of its suit are trumps, the word being a corruption of - 
triumph. In certain circumstances the lowest trump has 
precedence over the highest card of another suit. Mrs. Battle 
disliked the decision by chance of what suit should be trumps. 
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lis. Quaker...... unsensualising—This disposition to make 
religion entirely spiritual and to dissociate it from such 
things as are perceived by, and please the senses, was the 
mark of the Puritans. The Quakers, who were one of the 
Puritan sects that arose under the Commonwealth, have kept 
itup in the most marked degree in modern times. Their 
places of worship are bare rooms without any ornamentation, 
they allow no music in their worship, and by refusing to use 
any set form of prayers exclude literature from it also. The 
Roman Catholic form of worship is the very antithesis of the 
Quaker, the senses being appealed to by the magnificent de- 
corations of the churches, sculpture, painting, stained glass, 
by music, and by the perfume of the incense. 


119. Sandham—Apparently an imaginary name for Mrs. 
Battle’s house. It is worth noting however that Lamb attri- 
butes a picture gallery to Blakesmoor. 


those clear Vandykes—Pictures by Sir Anthony Vandyck 
(1599—1641), who was born at Amsterdam, was a pupil of 
Reubens and, under the patronage of Charles I., by whom he 
was knighted, spent the last ten years of his life in England. 
He is especially celebrated as a portrait painter and as a master 
of hght and shade. ‘The epithet “clear” seems to refer to this 
excellence of his pictures. 


120. Paul Potters—Paul Potter (1625-1654) was an emi- 
nent Dutch painter, celebrated for his pictures of animals, 
which are executed with remarkable correctness of drawing 
and delicacy. 


124. the pretty antic habits—Quaint costumes. 


like heralds in a procession—The garments of the kings, 
queens and knaves on the court-cards with their variety 
of device and colour are aptly compared to the tabards, the 
ceremonial costume of heralds, adorned with elaborate coats 
of arms. 


126. triumph-assuring.....sables—These epithets are fan- 
cifully suited to the colours and have nothing to do with any 
special power in the red, or disability in the black suits. 
There may be an allusion to hearts, a red suit, being Mrs. 
Battle’s favourite. 


126. the “hoary...... spades ’—Hape of the Lock, LI, 56, 
which is imitated from Dryden’s MacKlecknoe. ‘The hoary 
prince in majesty appeared.” The card is of course the king 
of spades. 
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Pam—The knave of clubs, the highest card in a game called 
Loo. Cf. :— 


Ev’n mighty Pam, that kings and queens o’erthrew, 
And mowed down armies in the fights of Loo, 
Sad chance of war! now destitute of aid, 
Falls undistinguished by the victor spade !— 
Rape of the Lock, ITT, 61—64. 


In Ombre he had no special value. 


129. drab—A light shade of adull brown colour—a favour- 
ite colour with Quakers—used by Lamb to suggest the acme 
of monotonous colourlessness. 


133. drum head—Soldiers in camp are often represented 
playing cards thus. 


134. nice verdant carpet—Alluding to the green cloth 
with which card tables are generally covered. Cf. Rape of the 
Lock “ the velvet plain,’ “ the verdant field,” [I1, 44 and 52. 


135. next to nature’s—Next in the sense of, only inferior 
in beauty to, not in fitness for the game. 


136. jousts and turneys—There is no difference in the 
meanings of these words, both being the medizval tour- 
nament. Joust is originally only a meeting, hence a mock 
hostile meeting, turney is from the quick turning of the 
horses of the knights. 


137. markers—Mechanical contrivances for marking the 
score in whist. 


138. profanely slighting—Profanely is used in humorous 
exaggeration. Slighting, disregarding. 


139. arrantest Ephesian journeyman— Ephesus boasted a 
magnificent temple of Diana and the chief trade of the place was 
the making and sale of portable silver shrines of Diana. In 
the Acts of the Apostles (x1x 23 et seq.) itis related how op- 
position to Paul’s preaching of Christianity was aroused in 
the city by one “ Demetrius, a silversmith, which made silver 
shrines for Diana.” That he was an arrant journeyman is 
shown by his speech to his fellow-workers in which he said 
“Sirs, ye know that by this craft we have our wealth. More- 
over ye see and hear, that not alone at Ephesus, but almost 
throughout all Asia, this Paul hath persuaded and turned away 
much people, saying that they be no gods, which are made 
with hands; so that not only this our craft is a danger to be 
set at naught; but also that the temple of the great goddess 
Diana should be despised, and her magnificence should be 
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destroyed, whom all Asia and the world worshippeth.” Arrant 
means notoriously bad, a journeyman, a worker for daily 
wages. Lamb uses arrant journeyman in the meaning of one 
who made shrines for gain, caring nothing for the religion they 
were to minister to. The passage quoted above shows how 
far this was true of Demetrius. 


41. little bits of leather (our ancestors’ money)—''he 
Carthaginians, Spartans, and Romans are said to have used 
leather money, but | cannot find that our ancestors did. 


47. Sienna marble—Sienna is in Italy, (in Tuscany 24 
miles due south of Florence), a fine yellow marble is quarried 
near the town. Cribbage-boards are of course generally 
made of wood, but as board has undergone an extension of 
meaning the contradiction in terms in marble cribbage board 
is only apparent. 


148. (old Walter Plumer ..... celebrated)—He is meu- 
tioned in the essay ‘’he South Sea House, where, however 
Lamb is inaccurate about him. (See Canon Ainger’s note in 


Essays of Elia, p. 378). 


157. The pegging teased her—'The pegging is the marking 
of the score in cribbage by pegs stuck in holes in the crib- 
bage board. ‘This Sarah Battle found troublesome. 


QO, ungrammatical game—These phrases are used 
to claim an advantage in the game. Mrs. Battle only recog- 
nised go as a verb. 


158. five dollar—Dollar, as a name for a silver coin is 
borrowed trom the German thaler: dollar has never been the 
official name of any English coin, but the five shilling piece is 
sometimes so called, and probably Lamb uses the word in this 
meaning. The United States and some other countries coin 
dollars, but of course the reference is not to any foreign coin- 
age. 


160. turn-up knave—See note on I. 89. 


161. the disgraceful... heels— Tenures commonly mean 
conditions of land holding, and under the Feudal System 
might be “base,” that is, ignoble, other than by military service. 
Lamb is continuing the mock heroic strain and humourous 
medizvalism of the previous paragraphs. 

165. Sarah Battle......born—See note on I. 2 

165. Piquet—An intricate game of cards for two players 
only. The name is French and seems to be derived from the 


verb piquer to prick, hence to count, since the game depends 
on accurately reckoning up the value of the hands. 
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167. pique—is this counting, repique, the rejoinder to it. 
Capot literally hood, is the name for the greatest advantage 
that can be got in the game, when the opponent was as it were 
hooded. Cf. 1.273 where the word occurs as a verb. 


169. Quadrate—Lost. Quadratum or square. 


171. cards are war...... sport—A startling inversion of 
the ordinary idea that cards and similar sports imitate serious 
eontests: the force of the argument, which is on the whole 
serions, depends on it. 


181. As in tradrille—Cf. Note on 1. 77, where the remarks 
about Quadrille apply equally to Tradille. 

191. Whistabhors .....sphere—The language of diplomacy. 
People while at the whist table must fight (play) on one side 
or the other, and extraneous matters must be rigidly shut out. 


201. War becomes a civil game—One. that is, proper for 
civilized beings. 

210. size ace—Corruption of six ace, the highest throw of 
the dice (six and one). 

917. backgammon—-A game played with dice and draughts 
on a prepared board, in which chance, by the throw of the 
dice. and skill are both involved. 


219. who were taken—Charmed. delighted, by. Cf. Per- 
dita’s “ daffodils...... take the winds of March with beauty.” 
(Winter's Tale, 1V. 4. 118), but theactive sense is now obso- 
lete. 

221. system of over-reaching—Since each player hopes 
to gain an advantage by skill unsuspected by the other. 


224. mock engagement—A sham fight. 


227. the handsome......fortune—Excuses for ill-success 
based on the good fortune of the opponents. 

228. stirring — Note the choice of this word to point the 
antithesis. 

237. puny......cards, &c.— Lamb is not of course speaking 
of high or reckless play, which is necessarily excluded from 
the argument. . 

250. James of life—e. g., love, war, commerce, polities. 

257. for love—And nothing else. ‘The usual phrase. 

my cousin Bridget—Bridget Elia—lIt is thus that Lamb 
always speaks of his sister Mary Lamb in the Essays of Blia. 
See Introduction. 
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2066. manes—'he classical term for the ghosts of the 
departed. 

270. tierce or a quatorze—'l'erms used in piquet, three or 
four court cards in sequence. The words are French fierce 
means third, quatorze, fourteen, because the holder counts 
fourteen. 


Iil—THE OLD AND THE NEW SCHOOLMASTER. 


7. franklins.....days—As Scott’s Ivanhoe appeared in 
1820 it seems at least probable that Lamb had in mind the 
illiterate Cedric and Athalstan of that work. If so “ King 
John ” is due to a characteristic inaccuracy of memory. 

9. Ortelius—Abrahwm, (1527—1598) the first geographer 
of his age: published a description of the globe or universal 
geography and various other geographical works. Of course 
his knowledge was far behind that possessed in the present 
age by every schoolboy. 

10. Arrowsmith—Aaron 1750—1823 a maker and publisher 
of maps who was first in his time. He or his son, alsoa 
zeographer, may have been in Lamb’s mind. 


14. a very dear friend—Barron Field, See the note on 
p. 31, 1 

Terre Incognite—Unknown lands—the usual inscription 
of old map-makers on unexplored countries, “to me”’ is of 
course to be understood before it. 


17. The Bear, or Charles’s Wain—These are two names 
for the same constellation, which is sometimes called the 
Plough. ‘The name is variously explained as Carle’s (peasant’s) 
and Charlemagne’s waggon. 


oe the... monarchies—I'he Assyrian, the Persian, Baby- 
lonian, and Macedonian. 


31. Egypt......kings—The shepherd kings were the 
dynasty of the Hyksos, Semitic conquerors of Egypt about 
two thousand years before the Christian era. 


32. My friend M.—Lamb’s friend Thomas Manning, whom 
Lamb knew first as Tutor of Caius College, Cambridge, and 
who afterwards went as an explorer to China and Tibet. 


36. “small......@reek ’—From Ben Jonson’s poem in Un- 
derwood’s entitled To the memory of my beloved master Wil- 
liam Shakespeare, and what he hath left us. The line begi 
“‘and though thou had.”’ 
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41. ‘on Devon’s leafy shores ”—Wordsworth. Hcursion, 
[U1, 578. 


52. téte-a-téte—French, literally head to head, hence a con- 
versation between two persons. 


57. Bishopsgate and Shacklewell— Lamb lived at this time 
in Russell Street, Covent Garden, but had lodgings to which 
he occasionally retired for rest and refreshment. at Shackle- 
well which though now an undistinguishable part of the N. E. 
district of London was then a suburban village. Shacklewell 
is close to Dalston, as is also Kingsland. A stage coach 
passing these places plainly started from Bishopsgate in the 
City of London. Something like the incident of meeting the 
schoolmaster is described in one of the letters, where Lamb 
says that on being questioned about the prospects of the 
turnip crop he answered “that depends, I believe. on the 
boiled legs of mutton.” 


66. merits of the fare—lure seems to mean conveyance 
here. It usually means either the person conveyed or the 
sum paid for conveyance. 


74. Smithfield—In the central district of London. the site 
of a well-known cattle market. 


82. Norton Folgate—The street adjoining Bishopsgate om 
the north. 


55. ticketed—Bearing cards or tickets stating the price. 


92. the Syrens—Usually spelt Sirens, sea nymphs, who 
had the power of charming by their songs all who heard 
them. They are best known trom the story in the Odyssey 
of Ulysses’ adventure with them. 


93. Achilles .... women—A story is told that ‘“ Thetis, 
mother of Achilles, disguised him asa maiden and introduced 
him among the daughters of Lycomedes of Scyros where he 
a ig by the name of Pyrrha.” (Classical Dictionary. Wm. 
smith. 


‘4. Sir Thomas Browne—M. D. 1605—1682, a physician 
and man of letters, celebrated as the author of the Reliqto 
Medici, and Urn Burial. 


%6. almshouses—Dwellings erected by charitable people 
for the indigent to live in. 


_ LOL. monastic......orders—As constituted by Gregory X. 
in.1272. The orders were the Dominicans, Franciscans, Carm- 
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elites and Augustines. They were originally mendicants, but 
became wealthy by the gifts of the pious, and founded reli- 
gious houses, “monastic establishments.” The celebrated 
Poor Law of Elizabeth is said to have been a consequence ot 
the suppression of the monasteries, pauperism having in- 
saber by reason of the failure of the customary source of 
relief. 


104. speculations... calculation—This was the period 
of enthusiastic interest in Political Economy. The above 
phrase admirably, though not perhaps with intention, hits off 
the abstract system of Malthus and Ricardo. 


135. Lily, William—1466—1523, educated at Oxford, tra- 
velled in the East to learn Greek. Was appointed in 1512 
High Master of St. Paul’s School by Colet. He published 
several educational works. 


Linacre Thomas—(1460 ?—1524) was a physician and clas- 
sical scholar who lectured at Oxford and taught Greek to 
‘Thomas Moore and Erasmus. He was a friend of Lily, Colet, and 
Erasmus. He wrote a Latin Grammar for St. Paul’s School 
which was rejected by Colet but afterwards published. A 
revised edition was also published for the use of the Princess 
(afterwards Queen) Mary. Towards the end of his life he 
produced a Latin Grammar which was long considered the 
standard work on the subject. 


143. Rehearsing.....past—A metaphor from the stage. 
The part they had played in the past. / 


146. Reaping......time—Reaping the same harvests as in 
their golden time, 1. e., engaged in the same occupations as in 
their youth, or perhaps reaping the harvests sown in their 
golden time, their pleasure in their work resulting from its 
continuity with the studious labours of their youth. 


147. among their Flori-......Spici-legia—Florilegiv, flower 
cullings, and spicilegia harvests or gleanings. These words 
were commonly used, in the metaphorical titles affected in 
the XVI. and XVII. centuries, in the meaning of * collections,” 
e. y., * Gruteri Florilegium” is a collection of witticisms made 
by one Gruter recommended as a school text-book, by Charles 
Hoole. writing in 1659. “ Spicilegium in Easmeri Sex Libros 
Historiarum” is the title of a book of Selden’s. The phrase 
has therefore the literal meaning of among their school books, 
but ulso the metaphorical one of the things that delighted 
their studious youth. which is-also expressed in the earlier 
part of the sentence. 
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Arcadia—A country in the Peloponessus, for the most 
part mountainous, and abounding in natural beauties. Its 
inhabitants were chiefly shepherds and were specially skilled 
in music, and it is therefore not difficult to see why it became 
a favourite scene for pastoral poetry with the classical poets 
and their imitators. Lamb is plainly thinking of it as the 
scene of Sydney’s Romance. 


148. the... sway—A ferule (Lat. ferula) is a rod tor 
punishing children. Here it is purposely put so as to suggest 
sceptre. Cf. “the rod of Empire” of Gray’s Elegy. 

149. king Basileus..... Philocléa—These and Mospo and 
Dometaus are all characters in Sir Philip Sidney’s pastoral 
romance Arcadia, written in 158]. Basilius is the King of 
Arcadia (Lamb’s Basileus), Pamela and Philocleahis daughters. 
Damietus is a rustic who has a daughter Mospa, and they are 
both concerned in the development of the story. 


154. With what a savour—With what gusto, with what a 
sense of intellectual satisfaction. 

Colet’s.... Accidence—Colet wrote in English a Latin acei- 
dence preceded by some religious formularies which was 
published with a Latin Syntax with the rules in English 
about 1509. Later another Syntax with the rules in Latin was 
produced. Both syntax and accidence had been entirely re- 
modelled by 1540 and an edition of 1574 shows further alter- 
ations. It was out of this edition that Shakespeare learnt 
Latin and it contains the introduction that Lamb quotes 
from. 


157. the tongues—Latin and Greek. 
159. forsomuch as—A more modern form is in as much as. 


162. whereas—We should use where or of which the usage 
is found in Shakespeare and Spencer. See Abbot’s Shakes- 
pearian Grammar, 135. 

167. pious...... conformity—* Pious’ because exercised in 
reference to things of the highest importance, a fact that the 
sentence quoted from the Preface bears witness to. 


171. well—Here, as constantly in earlier English, meaning 
very. 
171. Majesties—Is of course a mistake for Majestie’s. 


172. favourably providing the remedie—Out of his favour, 
ai obsolete use of the word. The reference is to a proclama- 
tion of Henry VIII. The Upper House of Convocation pro- 
mulgated a Canon, and Edward VI. a proclamation in the 
same sense. 
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174. drawn— |rawn up, drafted. 
175. only—Modern English would require alone. 


176. forthe . school-maisters— or here means “in oppo- 
sition to, against.” We may paraphrase :—* to avoid inconveni- 
ence from change of school-masters.” If the same book were 
always and everywhere used scholars would suffer less from a 
change of schoolmaster. 


178. his ....verb. His noun!—'The possessives of the pro- 
nouns are used much more freely in earlier than in modern 
English, and often as here do not imply possession. His noun 
is the noun with which he may be occupied. We still tell a 
boy to learn /is lesson and talk about catching our train. 
Lamb repeats the phrase in half ironical admiration implying 
something like, “ See how confident they were in their pupils’ 
interest in their studies.” 


180. The .. fast—That noble educational ideal of laying a 
firm foundation is giving place to others which are indicated 
in what follows. 


191. cum multis aliis—With many other things. 


192. Tractate on Education—A sketch of an ideal education 
written by Milton in the form of a tract to his friend Samuel 
Hartlib in 1644. Lamb is a little unfair to Milton who 
by no means undervalues accuracy of knowledge but requires 
fulness also. His educational ideas are as much in advance of 
the writers of Paul’s Accidence, as theirs were of their prede- 
cessors. It is true that Milton in the Tractate lays down a 
stupendous course of learning including Chaldee and Syrian 
dialects and says “ they may have easily learned at any odd 
hour the Italian tongues.” But he explains that his ideal is 
only for the best schoolmasters and cleverest pupils, and he is 
wholly concerned with the highest education. 


193. Samuel Hartlib—Was by extraction half a Pole, in 
England was nominally a merchant ‘ but in reality a man of 
various hobbies, and conducting a news agency.’ He is chiefly 
notable as the friend of great men especially Milton, but he 
was evidently a very able man and he wrote a good deal, chiefly 
pamphlets on education and husbandry. 


196. school intervals—Intervals of set teaching. 


200. mollia tempora fandi.—A misquotation of molissima 
fandi tempora, Virgil, Mneid, IV, 293. Literally soft times 
for speaking, moments when circumstances help to make the 
boy’s mind receptive of his master’s teaching. 
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206. He......picturesque—M ust regarda beautiful landscape 
from the point of view of a painter, and reduce its beauties to 
the rules and principles of the picturesque for his pupil's 
instruction. 

207. He cannot... improvement—Lamb delighted in the 
quaint naturalness of such people. Cf. his essays In Praise 
of Chimney-sweepers, and A complaint of the Decay of Beggars in 
the Metropolis. By “the suitable improvement ” he means the 
“improvement of the occasion,” 7. e., the using of the beggar or 
gipsy to point a moral, [vot the improvement of the beggar]. 

209. sophisticating..... uses—Cf. Lear III, 4, 110 where 
in ‘“here’s three on’s are sophisticated,” the word has the 
meaning of non-natural, artificial. The Schoolmaster can 
enjoy nothing for what it really is, but has always to be think- 
ing of the moral uses it can be put to. 


212. tedious homilies—Cf. As You Like It, IVI. 2. 163. 


215. some...... upper-boy—Some boy high up in the school 
who has to spend his vacation with the schoolmaster because 
he is to be pushed on in his studies. 


216. some......family—Some boy of a noble family, but so 
far from any possibility of ever being at the head of it, that he 
is not treated with much consideration, nor wanted at home. 


some... gentry—Some awkward dullard of good birth who 
may have been left at school tor either of the above reasons. 


218. the Panorama..... Panopticon—All places of instruc- 
tive amusement. An Orrery is a contrivance for illustrating 
the motions of the heavenly bodies, the Panopticon a place of 
popular scientific instruction. 

222. boy-rid—A compound in imitation of hagrid—haunted 
perpetually by a boy. 

223. Even......an hour—Quoted from Lamb's own poem in 
the Poetry for Children. 

232. take......my task—'l'ake from in this sense of diminish 
and without an object is archaic. 

250. to lassitude—So much as to cause lassitude. 

255. intellect... frame—By intellect Lamb seems to mean 
power of understanding, by intellectual frame, that special 
character of the mind of a man which is the source of origi- 
nality in him. 

265. Gulliver—The heroof Swift’s well-known Satire Gulli- 
vers Travels. After living with the Liliputians, people about 
a span high, Gulliver found it awkward to mix with people 
of the same size as himself. 
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275, thejests.....coarse or thin— From the Schoolmaster’s 
habit of addressing them to immature minds. 


276. do not tell—Have not their intended effect. 


277. Formal.....morail one—Lamb thinks that School- 
masters are obliged to keep up in private life the speech and 
manner of instructors, just as the clergy have to keep up 
at least the appearance of superior rigidity of morals. Neither 
are able to act upon inclination, one has to restrain any 
inclination to intellectual, the other to moral abberations. 
Didactive, instructive, used for didactic, either a word coined 
by Lamb or an obsolete word revived. 

282. I take...... &c.—The letter which here follows is stated 
at the end of the Essay to have been communicated by Bridget 
Elia. ‘This is the name by which Mary Lamb is always indi- 
cated in the Essays, so we may no doubt take it that this 
part of the Essay was written by her, and that the form of a 
letter is a literary device. The proper relations of teachers 
and their pupils was a favourite subject with Mary Lamb, as 
may be seen from some of the tales in Mrs. Leicester’s School. 

295. a toy—A trifle. This meaning is almost obsolete. The 
word nearly always meaning something for children to play 
with. 

318. notable—Common in Shakespeare, remarkable, either 
ina bad or good sense: later, in the 18th century, only used in 
a good sense, excellent, now somewhat archaic in this derived 
meaning. 


IV.—DREAM CHILDREN; A REVERIE. 


Canon Ainger points out that “the mood in which Lamb 
was prompted to this singularly affecting confidence was 
clearly due to a family bereavement, a month or two before 
the date of the Essay.” In his Charles Lamb in the English 
Men of Letters Series, he says ‘‘ Lamb’s elder brother John 
was then lately dead. A letter to Wordsworth, of March in 
this year, (1822) mentions this death as recent, and speaks of 
a certain ‘deadness to everything, which the writer dated 
from that event. The ‘broad, burly, jovial,’ John Lamb (so 
Talfourd describes him), had lived his own, easy, prosperous 
life up to this time, not altogether avoiding social relations 
with his brother and sister, but evidently absorbed to the last 
in his own interests and pleasures. ‘he death of this brother, 
wholly unsympathetic as he was with Charles, served to 
bring home to him his loneliness. He was left in the world 
with but one near relation, and that one too often removed 
from him for months at a time by the saddest of afflictions. 
No wonder if he became keenly aware of his solitude. No 
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wonder if his thoughts turned to what might have been, and 
he looked back to those boyish days when he wandered in the 
glades of Blakesware with Alice by his side. He imagines 
himself with his little ones who have crept round him to hear 
stories about their * great grandmother Field.” 


6. their...... Field—See note on p. 8, |. 2. Lamb is of course 
imagining a scene that might have happened if he had married. 


a great.........Norfolk—Canon Ainger remarks “ The 
emotion discernible in this Essay is absolutely genuine; the 
blending of fact with fiction in the details is curiously arbi- 
trary.” Blakesware is in Hertfordshire a few miles from Ware, 
there seems no reason why he should transfer the locality to 
Norfolk. 


11. the ballad..... Wood—This ballad relates how a wicked 
uncle plots the death of his nephew and niece. his wards, to 
obtain their property. He orders two murderers to take them 
to the forest and there slay them. One murderer relenting, 
the two fight, one is slain, the other flies, and the children 
perishing of hunger and exposure, the robin red-breasts 
cover them with leaves. Whether the incidents of this story 
were represented on a chimney piece at Blakesware is not 
known. 


25. theowner .mansion—William Plumer lived at Gilston, 
not for the reason given, but because it was the principal seat of 
the family, Blakesware being a dower house, i. ¢., a house 
settled on the wife of the head of the tamily, only likely to be 
used by her if she were left a widow. 


29. which...... down—See the Essay Blakesmoor in H—— 
Shire, and the notes on it. 


34. the Abbey—Westminster Abbey. Lamb writes asa 
Londoner. 

35. Lady.....drawing-room—A purely imaginary apart- 
ment. 

37. when......to die—In 1792. 


42. Psaltery—The book of Psalms or Jewish hymns to be 
found in the Old Testament of the Bible. 


43. Testament—The New Testament, that part of the Bible 
which contains the life and doctrines of Christ. 


little Alice..... hands—In surprise. 


79. the red. fir-apples—Fruits of the yew and the fir. 
The latter are more often called fir-cones, they are hard and 
woody and, like the yew berries, inedible. 
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S2. basking in theorangery——A glass house kept artificially 
at a suitable temperature for growing oranges and limes. 


84. dace—Small silvery fish. 


86. pike—aA large predatory tish like the South Indian mar- 
ral or varral, to which Lamb’s description might equally apply- 


lll. when......boy—No other record exists of Lamb’s 


lameness. It may be a touch invented for the sake of what 
follows. 


115. hebecame...... too—This did happen. John Lamb was 
laid up with a bad leg at the time of the tragedy of his mother’s. 
death, and Lamb hints that he was partly prevented by hi» 
lameness from helping his family, and partly made it an 
excuse for not doing so. 


130. the doctor......his limb—This appears to be an imagi- 
nary incident. 


131. little mourning—. e., mourning garments. 


136. Alice W—n—This name stands for a real person 
whom Lamb loved when he was little more than a boy. Canon 
Ainger believes her name to have been Ann Simmons. Lamb 
calls her Anna in another place. Alice W—n is simply an 
invented name. 


148. The children......father—With a slight alteration of 
spelling Lamb here gives the real name of his love's husband. 
Ann Simmons married a Mr. Bartram, the pawnbroker ot 
Princes Street, Leicester Square. 


V.—DISTANT CORRESPONDENTS. 
IN a LETTER To B. F., Esq., at Sypney, New Soutn Wats. 


|. My dear F—‘“ Barron Field. Born October 23, 1786. 
He was educated for the Bar and practised for some years, 
going the Oxford circuit. In 1816 he married, and went out 
to New South Wales as Judge of the Supreme Court at Sydney- 
In 1824 he returned to England, having resigned his Judge- 
ship ; but two or three years afterwards he was appointed Chief 
Justice of Gibraltar. He died at Torquay in 1846. His brother 
Francis John Field was a fellow-clerk of Charles Lamb’s at 
the India House, which was perhaps the origin of the acquain- 
tance. Barron Field edited a volume of papers (Geographical 
Memoirs) on New South Wales for Murray, and the appendix 
contains some short poems, called First-Fruits of Australian 
Poetry. Some papers of his are to be found in Leigh Hunt's 
Reflector, to which Lamb also contributed.” —Canon Ainger. 
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The germs of this Essay may be found in one really sent 
by Lamb to Barron Field in 1817, (Letters IL. 4), and some of 
the ideas oceur in letters to Manning in China in 1806, 1808, 
and 1815, (Letters 1. 234, 243, 300). 


4. Compunctious visitings—Prickings of conscience. Uf. 
Macbeth 1, 5, 46. 

11. Mrs Rowe’s superscriptions—Mrs. Elizabeth Rowe 
(1674 —1737) an exemplary person, and now forgotten mora- 
list in verse and prose. Among other works she wrote. 
Friendship in Death—in Twenty Letters from the Dead to 
the Living. The following superscription illustrates _Lamb’s 
meaning :—T’o Emilia from Delia, giving her a description of 
the invisible regions, and the happy state of the inhabitants 
of Paradise. (Abridged from Canon Ainger.) 


12. Cowley’s Post-Angel—Cf. Cowley’s Hymn to Light. 1. 
233 -— 

Switt as light thoughts their empty career run 

Thy race is finish’d when begun, 

Let a post-angel start with thee. 

And thou the goal of earth shall reach as soon as he. 

A post-angel is an angelic messenger going “ post,” i. ¢.. at 
the greatest possible speed. 

19. the man—The man in the moon. Cf. A Midswmimer 
Night's Dream, v. 1. 240—264. 

21. Theosophist—Means here mystic, or transcendental 
ohilosopher. Lunar influences have long been held favourable 
to the more imaginative forms of speculation, so Lamb aptly 
calls the man in the moon a Theosophist. Of course the 
modern Theosophy was undreamt of by Lamb. 

22. revolutions... luminary—Days. Lamb refers to the 
apparent revolution of the sun round the earth. 

_ 23. parasangs—A Persian measure of distance. The word 
is so often used by Xenophon in his Anabasis that Lamb per- 


haps thought it a proper one to use for measuring the distance 
between ourselves and Plato’s ideal. 


24. Plato’s man—The ideal man as conceived by Plato. 

30. In them—Lamb makes news. plural, imitating a com- 
mon 16th century usage. 

our......friend P.—Lamb may have Proctor in his mind. 


34. my Now......your Now—Cf. In the letterto B. F. above 
mentioned “your ‘now’ is not my ‘now; and again, your 
‘then’ is not my ‘then ;’ but my ‘now’ may be your ‘then’ 
and vice versa. Whose head is competent to these things 2” 
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35. be in the Bench—''he King’s Bench debtors’ prison. 

42. Munden—A comic actor of the day whom Lamb much 
admired. Proctor says he did not go to the theatre after 
Munden’s retirement. 


48. land of d——d realities—A land in which the constant 
pressure of concrete necessities leaves no room for the exercise 
of the imagination. The oath expresses humorous irritation. 


o». disagreeable passion—Envy. 


o9. umnessence herself—Therefore cease to be truth. Of. 
in the letter, * Why, half the truths I have sent you in this 
letter will become lies before they reach you, and some of the 
lies which I have mixed for variety’s sake, and to exercise 
your judgment in the finding of them out) may be turned 
mto sad realities before you shall be called upon to detect 
them.” 

60. crude fiction—Crude is literally unripe. 


62. whatwild......since—In the letter written in 1817 Lamb 
introduced various obvious falsehoods about their common 
friends. He had done the same thing in a letter to Manning, 
then on his way home from China, dated 25th December, 1851, 
and followed it up by another next day in which he says, 
“'The first was full of improbable romantic fictions, fitting 
the remoteness of the mission it goes upon; in the present | 
mean to confine myself nearer to the truth as you come nearer 
home.” The story in the Essay of Will Weatherall is of course 
pure fiction, invented to take the place of the lies about 
actual persons in the letter. 


66. replication—Reply, one of Lamb’s Elizabethan words. 
Of. Hamlet, IV. 2, 13. 


69. on the carpet—A translation of a common French 
phrase sur le tapis, to bring on, &., to introduce into the con- 
versation. 

Za-.5 J@OKG:.3::. mops—Common implements of domestic ser- 
vice, not in the least likely to form the subject of ordinary 
conversation. 


79. customary chiding—Fault-finding. 
87. flam—aA hoax. 


88. any......0own—Sterne in Tristram Shandy, calls Satan 
the father of lies. 
89. working......copy—lImitating the copy I set. 


94. NeWS...... to you—From the length of time after the 
occurrence of the events recorded at which it must be read. 


c.—7 
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95. nor......reading—Cf. the first paragraph of the Essay 
The Old and New Schoolmaster. 


96. under a diviner—Of lower powers than those of 
divination. 


98. Two......effect—Because, as he goes on toexplain, what 
one wrote of future events to the other, would by the time 
it reached him refer to the past or the present. The names 
Daniel and Habakkuk, are the names of prophets of different 
epochs taken at random from the prophetic writers of the Old 
Testament. 


104. Sent off in water-plates—Continuing the metaphor of 
sentiment as a dish served up. Water-plates have receptacles 
for hot water to keep the food on them hot. 


107. the late Lord C.—The Second Lord Camelford, killed 
in a duel with Mr. Best in 1804. The day before his death 
he gave directions that his body should be removed “as soon 
as may be convenient to a country far distant! to a spot near 
the haunts of men, but where the surrounding scenery may 
smile upon my remains. It is situated on the borders of the 
lake of St. Lampierre, in the Canton of Berne, and three trees 
stand in the particular spot.’ The centre tree he desired 
might be taken up, and his body being there deposited imme- 
diately replaced. At the foot of this tree, his lordship added, 
he had formerly passed many solitary hours, contemplating 
the mutability of human affairs.—(Annual Register for 1804 
quoted by Canon Ainger). 


124. Conceive......up, &c.—In this passage the various 
incidents that would attend the conveyance of his lordship’s 
corpse to Switzerland are described as affecting the “ senti- 
ment. The figure might be classed as Synecdoche, a fusion of 
the concrete and abstract, or perhaps as Allegory since it 
is so long sustained. 


125. enteredat the Custom House—As liable. or the re- 
verse, to duty. 

126. tide-waiters—Officers who watch the ianding of goods 
to secure the payment of duties. 


128. tarpaulin ruffians—Rough men dressed in tarpaulin, 
(canvas made waterproof with tar) ; sailors. 


129. a thing......texture—Referring rather to the senti- 
ment than the corpse. 


xe salt bilge—The sea water which collects in the hold of 
a ship. 
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130. vapid... lustring— Vid is not generally used in its 
literal sense of spoiled as here. Justring, a sort of silk, the 
word has been corrupted to lutestring. 


131. mariners...... sentiments—Sailors will not willingly 
sail with a corpse and would be likely to attribute bad weather 
to its presence. 


133. propitiatory—The propitiation of the elements would 
be consummated by the sharks devouring the corpse. 


Spirit of St. Gothard—I have not access to any biography 
of this Saint. Except that he was a Swiss Saint and his 
Lordship’s corpse was to be buried in Switzerland, I see no 
point in his being invoked. 


134. quietus—Cf. Hamlet L{1, 1, 75:— 

When he himself might his quietus make, 

With a bare bodkin ? 
where the word is used in the sense of settlement of a 
debt, acquittance, the final adjustment of affairs between 
aman and his Maker. The use of consummation in the next 
line which occurs in the same passage in Hamlet (1. 63), shows 
that Lamb had it in his mind. The legal term deviser below 
shows that Lamb has this technical meaning in mind. 


143. feature—Used in its Elizabethan sense of form, shape, 
the whole external appearance. 


155. The fine slime of Nilus—the melior lutus—whose 
maternal recipiency as the so/ pater to their equivocal 
generation— Nils, the Nile. Cf. Anthony and Cleopatra V. 2. 
243 “the pretty worm of Nilus,”’ melior lutus the Latin words. 
seem to be a reminiscence from Juvenal who has melioreluto, 
by which Lamb was misled into the idea that the word for 
mud is lutus and masculine in gender. In classical Latin 
the word for mud is lutwm which is neuter, Lamb meant his 
words to mean finer mud. Sol pater, lit. the sun, the father. 


157. Equivocal Generation—An old term for what is now 
called abiogenesis, ?. e., the production of living—by non-living 
matter. Cf. Pope, Hssay on Criticism I. 40— 43;— 

Those half-formed learned witlings numerous in our isle, 
As half-formed insects on the banks of Nile; 

Unfinished things one knows not what to call, 

Their generations so equivocal. 


The notion of generation from mud by the sun’s heat is as 
old as Aristotle. Cf. Walton’s Complete Angler Chap. XIX. 
“The famous river Nilus does not only breed fishes that yet 
want names, but, by the overflowing of that river, and the 
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help of the sun’s heat on the fat slime which that river leaves 
on the banks when it falls back into its natural channel, such 
strange fish and beasts are also bred, that no man can give 
a name to.” Lamb was a great admirer of Walton, he writes 
to Wordsworth “Izaak Walton hallows any page in which 
his reverend name appears.” (Letters I, 304). The point of 
the comparison is that a pun to be a success needs sympathe- 
tic hearers just as to the equivocal generation of the Nile the 
slime is as essential as the sun. 


158. ear-kissing-smack—Ax though it were a kiss to the 
ear. 

163. It did......in—lIt did not find a nitch ready prepared 
for it. 
_ 167. a quick return—* Small profits and quick returns” 
is a trade maxim, quick returns being speedy realisation of 
profits. 

172. visnomy—A contraction of physionomy. Spencer 
has “ugly visnomy.” 


173. twelve months—The time required to get an answer 
to a letter to New South Wales. 


176. Peter Wilkins’s island—The story of Peter Wilkins by 
Robert Paltock, 1750, relates his adventures on an island visit- 
ed by a mysterious race of winged beings, one of whom he 
married. Lamb speaks of the book as one of his favourites as a 
school boy in the essay, Christ’s Hospital Five and Thirty Years 


ago. 

177. Hades of Thieves—Because Botany Bay. which was for 
along time a convict station for England, is in New South 
Wales. Lamb’s allusions to the thieving proclivities of his 
friend’s associates are of course purely humourous. These 
- jests about thieving are nearly all to be found in the letter 
to B. F. already referred to. A comparison throws some 
light on Lamb's method of work, and also aptly illustrates his 
point about the want of keeping quality in jests. There isa 
freshness about those in the letter that they have somewhat 
lost inthe Essay. 

178. Diogenes—Of course alluding to the story that the 
philosopher on being asked why he went about with a lighted 
lantern in broad day, answered that he was looking for an 
honest man. Fruitless because he never found an honest man. 


182. th**v*ng—The asterisks of course only pretend to 
disguise the word. 


184. ..your Aborigines—Lamb pretends to be ignorant of 
the aboriginal human population of Australia. 
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187. looking......pick-pocket.—'The Kangaroo’s short fore- 
legs are plainly useless for pocket-picking although the Kan- 
garoo is the only animal provided with a pocket. Hence 
Lamb says that a Kangaroo is a kind of moral object lesson 
to pick-pockets. 

188. «4 priori—Used punningly for in front. 

if the cry were once up—“ The hue and ery” is the rousing 
of the country to chase and capture a criminal. Hence if the 
chase had once begun. 


189 hind-shifters—Alluding to the Kangaroo’s power of 
rapid motion by leaps on his strong hind legs. 


190. loco-motor—tin allusion, | suppose to locomotive 
engines which were beginning to be talked of at the time; 
locomotive engine. George Stephenson had made the first 
in 1814. The word is used for thief in allusion to thieving 
involving rapid conveyance of property. 

191. young Spartans—Alluding to the story that Spartan 
boys were taught to thieve, and to endure any hardship or 
pain rather than be discovered. 

Six fingers—Might be expected to increase their thieving 
capabilities. 


192. spoils their scanning— Because the commonest metre 
in English, at least, is pentameter. 


196. vile plagiarists——Being thieves or the descendants of 
thieves. 

199. bleach—Literally become white—lose the taint of 
dishonestv. 


200. Delphic voyages—Lamb | suppose means that he 
could make ten voyages to Delphi to consult the oracle there, 
but since the oracle notoriously never gave a plain answer 
to a plain questiou this seems rather pointless, and moreover 
Delphi is not a port. 


Can he be thinking of the ship that the Athenians sent 
annually to Delos, which took thirty days to go and come and 
for the arrival of which Socrates had to wait his execution P 
“ A Delian voyage” could be used as a measure of time, and 
ten would be less than a year. Cf. 1.173. 


208: ess. hemp ?—Implying “it would be a convenience 
if you did, for the manufacture of rope for hanging.” 

202. staple trade..... locksmiths—A staple being « neces- 
sary adjunct to a lock there is here some faint adumbration 
of a pun. The imagined prosperity of locksmiths may be 
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referred both to the need of protection of property and of con- 
fining of criminals. 


208. pump-famed.. Temple.—Lamb never lived in Hare 
Court, Barron Field may have done. They may have been 
neighbours in Mitre Court but there appears to be no record 
of the tact. The Temple is so called from its having once 
been the property of the Knights Templars. It contains two 
ot the Inns of Court (Law Colleges) the Inner and Middle 
Temple. It is a labyrinth of lanes and courts, the houses in 
which are let out in chambers mostly tenanted by lawyers. 


210. the theme......ruralists—Country people would laugh 
at the wretched smoke dried trees of the London court. ‘The 
Temple is in the very centre of London. 

lady-birds !—Little insects with wing cases of scarlet spot- 
ted with black, favourite play-things of children. 

Dat ES he spring—The spring that fed the pump, now 
a fountain, in Hare Court. 

217. Aye me!....shores—Hold far away. Incorrectly 
quoted trom Lycidas ll. 154—5. 

J. W.—James White an old schoolfellow of Lamb's at 
Christ’s Hospital, who died in 1820. He dabbled in literature 
and Lamb thought well of some letters he wrote in imitation 
of Falstaff; he is best known as the entertainer of chimney- 
sweepers. See the essay The Praise of Chimney-sweepers. 


228. the old divorcer—Death. 


V1.—A DISSERTATION UPON ROAST PIG. 


Mankind... to me,—Two statements are made here, that 
Lamb got the idea of the essay from M. and that it was found 
by M. in a Chinese manuscript. The first may be taken 
literally, M. being Thomas Manning, as Lamb writes to 
Barton. “The idea of the discovery of roasting pigs I also 
borrowed from my friend Manning.” (See Letters II. 90.) 
the second may also be literally true, or the Chinese 
manuscript may be an invention of Lamb’s like the oriental 
writing from which Addison fables himself to have derived 
The Vision of Mirza. “The story is a very old one, and 
appears as early as the third century, in the writings of 
Porphyry of Tyre,” in “the Treatise De Abstinentia of 
that philosopher.” He on the authority of Ascepiades says 
that once after the custom of sacrificing to the gods and 
consuming the victim by fire had been introduced, a priest 
picked up a morsel of half burnt flesh which had fallen 
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to the grouud to cast it again on the altar. He applied 
his scorched fingers to his mouth to assuage the pain, and 
first tasted roasted meat. He conceived a longing to eat 
it which he satisfied, giving it to his wife also. The two 
were punished with death and also the successor of the im- 
pious innovator in the priestly office. The custom of sacri- 
ficing and eating the roasted flesh of the victims, how- 
ever, spread, and gradually obtained recognition as harmless. 
“ Manning may have been aware of this passage, and have 
told the story in his own language to Charles Lamb. It 
is worth noticing that in 1823, the year following the appear- 
ance of this essay, Thomas Taylor, the Platonist, published a 
translation of certain treatises of Porphyry, including the De 
Abstinentiad. It is possible that Manning may, on some occa- 
sion, have learned the tradition from Taylor.” It has been 
asserted that Lamb “ owed the idea of this rhapsody on the 
Pig to an Italian poem, by Tigrinio Bistonio published in 
1761, at Modena, entitled Gli Elogi del Porco—The Eulogy of 
the Pig—(Tigrinio Bistonio was the pseudonym of the Abate 
Guiseppe Ferrari,’ there is nothing in this poem which in 
the least resembles Lamb’s treatment of the same theme. 
(Abridged from Canon Ainger). The first sketch of the essay 
is to be found in a letter to Coleridge dated March 9th, 1822, 
Letters Il. 37. The essay was published in the London Maga- 
zie in September the same year. Other letters convey 
thanks for presents of pig evidently suggested by the essay. 
See Letters II. pp. 60, 80, all these show that Lamb’s parti- 
ality for roast sucking pig was not feigned. 


4. as......Abyssinia—Where it is customary to eat steaks 
cut from the living ox, still warm and quivering. 


6. Confucius......Mutations—Confucius is the Latinized 
form of K’ung Fu-tze, meaning the philosopher or master 
K’ung. This is the celebrated Chinese sage, (550—478 z. c.) ; 
the title of his work given is of course imaginary: Confucius 
wrote hardly anything. 

8. Cho-fang...... Holiday—Of course merely a fantastic 


invention of Lamb’s involving a wilful absurdity, for how 
could there be cooks before cooking was invented ? 


20. antediluvian—Of the kind in use before the flood. i. e., 
in the early ages of the world. 


you may think it—You may conceive of it as being. 
22. new farrowed pigs—Farrow is to produce a litter of 


pigs from A. S. fearh, a pig; pigs, Lamb here and throughout 
uses as meaning young pigs. 
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38. A premonitary moistening, &c.—His mouth watered. 


46, crackling—The roasted skin of the sucking pig is so 
called. 


61. those remote quarters—His shoulders. 


67. burned me down—Note the “ethical dative’ me one 
ot Lamb’s archaisms. 


107. Pekin, then an....town—This anachronism, and 
those that follow in the description of the trial as being con- 
ducted in the ‘English fashion with judge and jury and even 
reporters are intensely funny. Thackeray in Rebecca and 
Rowena and other burlesques has used the same device with 
a like admirable effect. 


115. the same remedy—Licking their fingers. 


120. brought..... Not Guilty—Because the delicious taste 
of the burnt pig convinced them that it could be no crime te 
eat it. 


125. The thing took wing—''he news spread. 


128. The insurance-offices.....shop—No company could 
do business if people systematically burnt down their 
houses. Another delightful anachronism. 


134. Locke—1632—1704. The great English philosopher, 
author of the Essay on the Human Understanding, Some 
thoughts concerning Hducation, and Two Treatises on Ciwil Gov- 
ernment. The last perhaps best entitles him to rank with the 
sage mentioned in the text, since in the ideas contained in it 
the great Whig party found the theoretical basis of their 
political system. 


138. by the string—In this operation the meat is kept turn- 
ing before the fire by using the tendency of a twisted string 
to untwist and retwist itself. 


140. mundus edibilis— Edible world. world of eatables. 
edibilis is not Classical, but Low Latin. 


150. princeps obsoniorum—Chief of sayouries, obsonia 
means things eaten as savoury accompaniments to bread, &c., 
as curry is eaten with rice. 


151. porkers—Animals older than sucking pigs but still 
not mature. ; 


152. hobbledehoys— Youths—a word expressive of the awk- 
ward appearance and movements of a youth who is nearly @ 
mani. 
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154. amor immunditiea— Love of uncleanness. 
The first parent—Generally of men, here of pigs. 


156. a childish treble—Cf. As You Like Ii, 11. 7. 162. 


157. praeludium—Prelude, this Latin form of the word 
was used in the 16th century, but is not classical. 


160. Sacrifice ... integument—'lhe outer skin could only 
become crackling by being roasted. 


171. animal manna—Manna was the mysterious food 
which fell from Heaven for the Israelites in the wilderness. 
Lamb seems to refer to it as typical of delicate purity in 


edibles. 


173. ambrosian result—Ambrosia was the food of the God 
on Olympus, the adjective is usually ambrosial. 


175. “doing”’—The language of the kitchen for roasting. 
177. how equably—With what placidity and calm. 

178. just done—just roasted. 

179. wept...... eyes—They have disappeared under the in- 


fluence of the heat. The mock pathos of this and what 
follows is inimitable. 


187. Eresin..... blight, &c.—‘ From Coleridge’s Epitaph 
on an Infant. It must have been with unusual glee that Lamb 
here borrowed half of his friend’s quatrain. The epitaph had 
appeared in the very earliest volume to which he was himself 
a contributor—the little volume of Coleridge’s poems, pub- 
lished in 1796, by Joseph Cottle, of Bristol. The lines are 
then allotted a whole page to themselves.” Canon Ainger. 


190. Noclown......sausages—T'o be made into bacon and 
sausages and eaten by clowns and coalheavers would have 
been his fate if death had not come to him early. 

195. Sapors—Flavours. 

196. A delight......sinning, &c.—An allusion, the Puritan 
notion that pleasures’are sinful. 


199 Excoriateth the lips—In allusion to the astringency 
of the rind of the pine apple. 


209. Mankind’s... characters—It is said that the hero of 
a tragedy ought to be a“ mixed character” in this sense. 
Lamb seems to mean that men in general are so and thus 
will not bear comparison with the pig which is “ good through- 
out.” 


212. Hehelpeth..... allaround—A pun on the word “ help’ é 
which can be used of a dish in the meaning of ‘is served out. 
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213. the least.....banquets—Causing the least envy 
because not very difficult of attainment. 


214. All neighbours’ fare—This appears to be a proverbial 
saying. 

217. in this kind—A Shakespearean phrase. Cf. * the best 
in this kind are but shadows.” A Midsummer Night's Dream, 
Vat..213. 

219. “ Presents endear absents’—The pun is obvious. 

“tame villatic fowl,’—for Milton, Samson Agonistes. 
Villatic is tame, domesticated from villa, a farm or country- 
house. 

brawn—An amusing letter to Manning about a present of 
brawn is to be found in the Letters 1.210. Brawn is pig 
meat prepared in a particular way. 

225. like Lear “ give everything”—Lear did “ give every- 
thing” but the words do not, as far as I know, occur in the 
play. ‘“‘I gave you all.” King Lear II. 4. 252, comes nearest 
them. 


229. friendship.....what—This mock depreciation of 
friendship reminds one of “the pretty sun-risings and such 
like gauds” in the exposure of the fallacy. That we should 
Rise with the Lark. 


230. predestined—Observe the mock solemnity of the 
theological term. 


233. My... ..aunt—This is perhaps an allusion to an aunt, 
his father’s sister who lived with his parents in his boyhood. 
No doubt the incident of the plum-cake really occurred, as it 
is related in the letter to Coleridge already mentioned. 


237. over London Bridge—lIn the letter, “ In my way home 
through the Borough.” Lamb could not have returned from 
school (Fetter Lane or Christ’s Hospital) “over London 
Bridge,” or through the Borough (of Southwark) on the south 
side of the Thames. I conjecture that the incident really 
occurred, as he writes to Coleridge, in the Borough, but rot as 
he says in the Essay, on his way home from school, but from 
-his aunt’s house at atime when she was not living with his 
parents. 


240. vanity of... ..of charity—In the letter the “ coxcom- 
bery of taught charity.” 


255. Seeing her make it, &c.—In the letter she is said to 
have “strained her pocket strings to bestow a six-penny 
whole plum-cake upon me. 
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258. impertinent— Inappropriate. 
nice—Scrupulous, fastidious. 


265. The age of discipline—The word discipline has here 
the technical meaning of the flagellation of a penitent by him- 
self or his confessor, 


269. refining a violet—A reminiscence of :-— 
To gild refined gold, to paint the lily 
To throw a perfume on the violet. 
—King John, 1V. 2. 12. 
274. St. Omer’s—'I'here was formerly a Jesuit College at 
‘St. Omer of which Lamb may be thinking, but more probably 
he has in his mind a Seminary there for English and Ivish 
Roman Catholics where Daniel O’Connell was while being 
educated for a priest. He writes ‘St. Omer's’ as though it 
were a college named after the saint and not merely a place. 
Of course the anecdote is a humourous invention. 


277. per flagellationem extremam—A pretended excerpt 
from the proposition expressed, as it would be, in Latin, “ by 
beating to death.” 


284. Mild sage—A savoury herb. 


285. barbecue—'lo broil or roast an animal whole, e. g., to 
split a hog to the backbone, fill the belly with wine and stuff- 
ing, and cook it on a huge gridiron basting it with wine. The 
word is of South American origin and meant originally a frame 
of wood on which meat is supported above a fire for smoking 
or drying, and appears in English first in Dampier’s Voyages. 
1699. (New English Dictionary). 


Vil. BLAKESMOOR IN H 


SHIRE. 


Blakesmoor the seat of the Plumer family is of course 
Blakesware near Ware in Hertfordshire, in which house 
Mrs. Field, Lamb’s grandmother, was housekeeper, and where 
he seems to have spent much time as a boy. It is of course 
alluded to in the Essays Mrs. Buttle’s opinions upon Whist, and 
Dream Children. This is proved by a letter to Bernard Barton 
of August 10th, 1827, where he says ‘I had my Blakesware 
(‘ Blakesmoor’ in the London).”’ Letters II, 173. Canon Ainger 
remarks onthe fact that Editors have thought that Gilston 
in the same county was Blakesmoor. The mistake arose from 
the fact that the Twelve Caesars and the marble ha!l were 
removed from Blakesware to Gilston on the demolition of the 
former about 1822. Lamb wrote this Essay in 1824 after a 
visit paid after this demolition. 
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13. puts us by—Puts us from an archaic use of the pre- 
position by. 

16. good Master Sexton—'The man who has charge of the 
church. 

23. the marble effigies—On the tombs. 

47. varlet—O. F. vaslet—varsalet. the diminutive of vassal. 
Hence a varlet was originally a young vassal, hence a 
servant : another form of the word, valet, is now used in this 
meaning, varlet has come to be a term of reproach, low fellow, 
scoundrel. 


49. Cowley——Abraham, M. D., 1618—1667. Was a Royalist, 
who thought himself neglected by Charles II. on his restora- 
tion. Wrote poems, plays and Essays. A great favourite of 
Lamb’s, who writes to Wordsworth, “ In all our comparisons 
of taste I do not know whether I have ever heard your opinion 
of a poet very dear to me, though now out of fashion— 
Cowley.” 

51. that... wasp—A natural touch that Canon Ainger 
praises along with the sullen pike of the Dream Faces. 


53. ora panel..... Yellow-room—He would have cried out 
to them to spare a plank at least of the store room or 4 
panel of the yellow-room—a different appartment. The store- 
room would be specially the housekeeper’s domain. 


55. tapestry......wainscots—Tapestry is commonly work- 
ed in pictures, in which, owing to the large space to be cover- 
ed, the figures are numerous and life-sized, hence the walls 
are “peopled” with them. Wainscots, strictly the woollen 
panelling, is used here for “ walls.” Tapestry was used before 
the introduction of wainscoting, which superseded it. 


57. childhood. ...reciprocally—No doubt a recollection of 
his own childhood, when he would peep from under his bed- 
clothes atthe figures in the tapestry and shrink back half- 
frightened when he saw them staring back at him. 


_ 60. all Ovid on the walls—All the stories from the writ- 
ings of the Latin poet, Ovid, illustrated by picturcs in the 
tapestry. 


62. Actzon in.....of Diana—The story is that Actwon 
having unintentionally surprised Diana and her nymphs 
while bathing, was turned by her into a deer and chased 
and devoured by his own hounds. In mid sprout the deer’s 
horns just sprouting from his head. Diana's pradery is spoken 
of as unappeasable from the severity of the punishment she 
inflicted under its influence. 
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63. Still more... Marsyas—Marsyas challenged Apollo 
(Phoebus) to a musical contest, and being defeated by the 
god was skinned alive for his presumption. The cruel coolness 
of Apollo, as represented in the tapestry, is even more striking 
than that of Diana. Culinary, because like that of a cook 
skinning an eel. Divesting, as though doing no more than re- 
move his garment. Dan Phebus in imitation of Chaucer 
and Gower who use Dan = Don = Dominus, lord. 


89. Lacus Incognitus— Unknown lake, in mimicry of in- 
scriptions in old maps. 

92. out of......Eden—Just as our first parents in their 
state of innocence had no wish to leave the garden of Eden, 
Paradise, so Lamb did not care to go beyond the Blakesmoor 
gardens, the paradise of his innocent childhood. 


97. the garden-loving poet—Andrew Marvel (1620—1678) 
the republican poet, assistant to Milton in the Latin Secre- 
taryship and afterwards a member of Parliament. He is 
generally thought of as a political satirist, and is praised for 
the lines on the death of Charles I. beginning :— 

He nothing common did or mean 

Upon that memorable scene 
which however are not certainly his. In the Golden Treasury 
another garden poem of his, Thoughts in a Garden may be 
found. The quotation is from verses “‘ On Appleton House, 
to the Lord Fairfaz.” 

106. Snug fire-sides, &c.—Lamb here beautifully describes 
the humble surroundings of his childish home-life. 


113. Accidents—Accompaniments. 

116. than to be obliged—This is an imitation of the free use 
of the gerundial infinitive by Shakespeare and his contem- 
poraries, it is equivalent to by being obliged. See Abbot, Shakes- 
pearean Grammar, 356. 

importunate race of ancestors—I mportunate because of the 
obligations of all kinds that fall on the representative of an 
ancient family. 

117. coatless—Without the right to a coat of arms. 
Possibly a pun intended :—without even a coat on his back. 


118. unemblazoned cell—Retired dwelling adorned by no 
armorial bearings. 

Mowbray—The great historical family of the Dukes of 
Norfork, founded at the Conquest. 


119. De Clifford—The name ofanother ancient and cele- 
brated family. The Barony of the name dates from 1299. 
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123. trenchant-—lhe word has usually the active meaning 
of “cutting” but Lamb uses it as passive, so that the sentence 
means, “ can it be cut by their swords?” their having tor its 
antecedent heralds, implied in “ what herald.” 


hacked off as a spur can—In the days of chivalry if a 
knight was to be deprived of his knighthood, one symbol 
of his degradation was the hacking off of his spurs. 


124. torn away...... garter—'he allusion is to the Order of 
the Garter instituted by Edward III. “tarnished” is used in 
the sense of dishonoured by the wearer. 


127. capitulatory brass monuments—Brass memorial 
tablets in churches setting forth the glories of dead members 
of great families. Cf. Gray’s “ storied urn.” 


128. uninterrupted... bloods—Long unbroken descent of 
families. The gist of the passage is that since one man has 
not had in fact a greater number of progenitors than another. 
it is by its ennobling effect through the imagination, that 
ancestry is valuable, and this effect may be produced in the 
minds of lowly born people by making the ancestral glories 
- of the great their own in imagination. 


131. tattered......\Scutcheon—On the death of the head ofa 
great family it was customary to display on the front of his 
house a painted coat of arms, called a hatchment, or escutche- 
on. Some old hatchment probably was hung on the staircase 
wall of Blakesware, and was gradually dropping to pieces 
with age. 

134. supporters—The figures, often of animals, which in 
a coat of arms are represented holding up the shield. Cf. the 
lion and unicorn in the arms of England. 


135. Resurgam—lI shall rise again, appropriate to a hatch- 
ment. 


136. Very Gentility—Gentility in essence. 


141. as......transfusion—The Empirics were a school of 
physicians that believed that all knowledge of medical matters 
must be derived from experiment and observation. They 
flourished about 250 8. c. Philosophers of more speculative 
schools divided their method so that ‘ Empiric’ has come to 
have the meaning of quack or pseudo-learned man. Transfu- 
sion is the transference of blood from animals to human being 
which it was thought, would endow them with the qualities 
of the animals. 


143. the splendid trophy—The hatchment. See note on 
line 131. 
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148. Damotas, Hgon—'hese ave the names respectively 
of a shepherd and his employer in Virgil’s Third Eclogue. 
Aigon does not figure in the poem as a particularly oppressive 
master, but Dameetas is taunted by a fellow shepherd tor 
being a hireling. 

upon the hills of Lincoln—Charles Lamb's father had 
come up to London as a little boy from Lincoln. He is des- 
eribed in the Essay on The Old Benchers of the Inner Temple, 
pp- 124—126, and his school life in Lincoln referred to in 
Poor Relations, pp. 216—217. 


159. those old W s—Lamb disguises the family of 
Plumer under this change of initial. (Canon Ainger.} 


169. The Beauty—The portrait of a beautiful lady. 
171. H——shire—Hampshire. 

watchet hue—Of a light blue colour. 

172. so like my Alice—See note on 1. 140, p. 30. 
173. Mildred Elia—A purely fanciful name. 


175. Busts......Ca@sars—See note on |. 65, p. 28. May 
Lamb in The Young Mahometan, a Story in Mr. Leicester’s 
School has again described Blakesware as she remembered 
it. She speaks of medallions of the Caesars. 


178. Nero—54—68 a. b., celebrated for the beauty of his: 
person, infamous for his cruelty and levity. 


179. Galba—68—69 a. p. 


181. Justice Hall—Large landholders in England are 
almost always made Justices of the Peace, and the Squire of a 
village would generally have a room set apart for the dis- 
charge of his judicial functions, such as is here described with 
its imposing judgment seat. 


183. luckless poacher—Stealer of game, luckless because 
found out; the crime would carry little stigma as being 
scarcely recognised as one. 


184. bats...... in it—In England a sign of absolute neglect 
and decay. The word roost is generally appropriated to birds. 


191. imold...... wilderness— In allusion to the old fashioned. 
rules for laying out a garden, which ordained that it should. 
contain a wilderness, 7. e., a plantation arranged to resemble 
the wildness of nature, firry of course is consisting of or 
containing fir trees, which must not be supposed to have been 
planted in formal rows. 
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19). the verdant quarters—Grass lawns divided into 
squares or quarters by intersecting paths. 


196. Pan—The god of flocks and shepherds among the 
Greeks. He was originally a god of Arcadia but his worship 
spread thence through all Greece. He was supposed to haunt 
solitudes, particularly forests. 

Sylvanus—A Latin godof similar attributes to Pan often 
identified with him. 


198. Was it for this—This is of course what follows :— 
“ That I kissed my childish hands,” &c. 


202. do not die all—Non omnis moriar, Horace, Odes, II, 
30. I shall not all die. 


VITIL—DETACHED THOUGHTS ON BOOKS 
AND READING. 


The Relapse; or, Virtue in Danger, a comedy by Sir John 
Vanbrugh (1666—1726) a distinguished play-wright and archi- 
tect. Lord Foppington, the typical beau of the period is the 
best known character of The Relapse, which is almost as 
remarkable for indelicacy as for wit. It was produced in 1697. 


4. on this head—Of originality. 


10. Shaftesbury—(1671—1713.) This is the third Lord 
Shaftesbury, grandson of Charles II].’s Shaftesbury and pupil 
of Locke. Inthe essay on The Genteel Style in Writing (p. 267) 
Lamb writes: “It is an ordinary criticism, that my Lord 
Shaftesbury and Sir William Temple are models of the genteel 
style in writing. We should prefer saying—of the lordly, 
and the gentlemanly. Nothing can be more unlike, than the 
inflated and finical rhapsodies of Shaftesbury and the plain 
natural chit chat of Temple. The man of rank is discernible 
in both writers: but in the one it is only insinuated grace- 
fully, in the other it stands out offensively. The peer seems 
to have written with his coronet on, and his Earl’s mantle 
before him; the commoner in his elbow chair and undress.” 
Shaftesbury’s most celebrated work was Characteristies of 
Men, Matters, Opinions, and Times, (1711—23.) 


11. Jonathan Wild—lI imagine Lamb means Fielding’s 
Satire, The History of Jonathan Wild the Great which has been 
valled “ Perhaps the most ingeniously arranged description 
of lps of blaguardisms which has ever been given to the 
world.” 


14, biblia—a biblia—Books which are no books, expressed 
in Greek. 
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18. Hume—David, 1711—1776, the celebrated philosopher 
and historian. 

Gibbon—Edward, 1737—1794, the well-known author of 
the Deeline and Fall of the Roman Hmypire. 

Robertson— William, pb. p., 1721—1793, a voluminous writer 
chiefly known as author of A History of the Reign of the 
Emperor Charles V. 


19. Beattie—James, LL.p., 1735—1803, Moral philosopher 
and poet. Best known for his Hssay on Truth, in which he 
controverted Hume's sceptical philosophy. 

Soame Jenyns, M. P.—1703—1787, a writer on a great 

variety of subjects, chiefly in philosophy and political economy. 
Critics from Johnson downwards have remarked his feeble- 
ness. 
20. “no gentleman’s......without”’—A common phrase in 
booksellers’ catalogues. Its use suggests the idea that books 
are articles of furniture, and that the same books will suit all 
“oentlemen’s libraries.” Lamb’s sneer at the historians 
Hume, Gibbon and Robertson must not of course be taken as 
serious literary criticism, he has already explained his personal 
distaste for beoks of history. 


21. Flavius Josephus—A. D.37—100. Aneminent Jewish 
scholar who took an active part against the Romans, was 
pardoned and protected by Vespasian and wrote in retirement 
histories of the war of the Jews against the Romans, and of 
the Jewish nation from the earliest times. 


22. Paley’s Moral Philosophy—William Paley, pb. p., 
(1743—1805), was a clergyman and the well-known writer on 
Theology and Philosophy. The bock Lamb means is The Princi- 
ples of Moral and Political Philosophy published in 1785. 
De Quincy says of Paley that “he wanted everything that should 
have fitted him for what is subtlest in philosophy or what is 
grandest in ethics” and speaks of his “hybrid morality.” 
Lamb’s mention of his work among biblia a-biblia ‘“ embodies 
a felicitous judgment.” ; 

25. Things in books’ clothing—A parody of “wolves \ 
sheep’s clothing,” a proverbial expression for those who pv... 
on a false appearance of virtue, from Matthew VII, 15, 
** Beware of false prophets which come to you in sheep’s cloth- 
ing, but inwardly they are ravening wolves.” 

30. “seem its leaves”—The origin of this quotation, ‘f it 
be one, does not appear to have been traced. a 

31. a withering Population Essay—Lamb has in mind the 
numerous treatises on this subject to which Malthus’s An 

E.—8 
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Essay on the Principles of Population, &c., first published in 
1798. and of which an edition appeared in 1817, gave rise. Note 
the pun in the word withering, led up to by the word leaves. 
It depends on the verb being used transitively in the meaning 
of to blight, as well as intransitively, to fade. 

39. Steele—Sir Richard, (1671—1729). The well-known 
essayist and writer of comedies. As Hazlitt says of these 
latter “It is almost a misnomer to call them comedies, they 
are rather homilies in dialogue ”—it is odd that Lamb should 
mention him in this connection along with Farquhar. 

Farquhar—George, (1678—1707), a writer of comedies. 
Lamb has recorded his opinions as to the morals of this and 
similar writers, in his essay on 'he Artificial Comedy of the Last 
Century. 

Adam Smith—(1723—1790) the author of An Enquiry into the 
Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations, published in 1776. 


33. Encyclopedias......Metropolitanas—The Hucyclopex- 
dia Metropolitana was published 1818—1846. Lamb therefore 
probably had the First Division of it, which treats of Pure 
Sciences, in mind. I can find no mention of an Encyclopedia 
Anglicana, the English Encyclopedia of Charles Knight seems 
to come nearest to it. 

35. russia, or morrocco—These are names, from their 
places of manufacture, of kinds of leather commonly used for 
binding books. 

37. Paracelsus—Theophrastus, (1493—1541). A Swiss, half 
quack, half philosopher, one of the most fantastic and cele- 
brated persons of the Renaissance. Robert Browning has 
analysed his complex individuality in the poem that bears 
his name. His works have twice been edited, in both cases in 
quarto volumes. Lamb seems to say that he had him in folio. 


37. Raymund Lully—(1234—1315), called “The enlightened 
Doctor” was born in the island of Majorca, began life as a 
soldier, but at thirty became an ascetic, philosopher and 
missionary. By his Ars Lulla he hoped to reform the methods 
« thought and study of the schoolmen. His works have been 
| Mited in ten volumes folio, and Lamb is probably thinking 
Of this bulky edition. : 
40. ragged veterans—His old and shabby books. 
41. desideratum—Thing to be desired. Note, in order to 
avoid, the verb desiderate, barbarously formed from it. 


42. This—Magnificence. 


45. in full suit—In full dress, i. e., in a full binding of 
leather. 
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46, (with russia backs ever )—'The sides would be of cloth, 
calico, or paper, as is customary in half binding. 

our costume— Ve are of course, magazines, in one of which, 
the London Mugazine, the essay appeared. 

Sl. tickling—Agreeably stimulating. 

53. dog’s eared—With the corners of the leaves turned 
down and frayed from careless usage. 

55. (beyond russia)—Superior to russia. 

57. Tom Jones—Fielding’s immortal novel. 

63. Lethean cup—From Lethe, the name of a river in the 
lower world, from which the spirits of the dead drank and so 
obtained forgetfulness of their life on earth. 


68. Fielding—Henry, (1707—-1754) the great novelist, his 
chief works being Tom Jones, Joseph Andrews, and Amelia. 

Smollett—Tobias George, m. p., (1721—1771) the author of 
The Adventures of Roderick Random and of Perigrine Pickle. 

Sterne—Lawrence (1713—1768), author of Tristram Shandy 
and a Sentimental Jowrney. 

69. perpetually self-reproductive volumes—It is incon- 
ceivable that publishers should cease to produce editions of 
these books, individual copies of them are therefore of as little 
consequence as if they actually reproduced themselves. 


70. Great Nature’s Stereotypes—So exact reproductions of 
nature, as to be sure themselves of perpetual reproduction 
by the working of, as it were, a natural law. 


ce We... “ eterne”—Cf. Macbeth IIT, 2, 38 :— 
But in them nature’s copy’s not eterne. 


Copy is here used in a legal sense, and the line means that 
their tenure of life is only for a limited time. Lamb puns 
with peculiar felicity, and both for its wit and beauty the 
allusion may fitly take rank with his celebrated application of 
Milton’s :— 
“ As when a sable cloud 
Turns forth her silver lining on the night,” | 
in the essay “ The Praise of Chimney-sweepers.” 
we......where, &c.—Adapted with two unnecessary altera- 
tions from Othello V, 2, 12 and 13 :— 
I know not where is that Promethean heat 
That can thy light relume. 


yy PT Cee Duchess—This is the Life of William Caven- 
dish, Duke of Newcastle, 1667, folio. It has been reprinted 
since Lamb’s time. 
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83. Bishop Taylor—Jeremy '‘l'aylor, b. D., (1613—1667) 
was Bishop of Down and Connor. Noted as a writer of 
sermons and devotional books, especially Holy Living and 
Holy Dying. An edition of his works was brought out in 
1819 


84. Fuller—Thomas, (1608—1661), a royalist clergyman, 
army chaplain in Charles I’s armies. Wrote much: is best 
known as the author of a History of the Worthies of England. 


85. though they go about—Make their way because they 
are appreciated. 


86. endenizened—A denizen is a naturalised citizen, the 
word being from O. F. dewz, within, by addition of the suffix 
ein. Lamb adds an unnecessary en = in. 


88. stock books—Lamb seems to be using the trade term 
in “stock.” Stock books being books always easily saleable. 


89. First......Shakespeare—The first collected edition of 
Shakespeare’s plays “ Set forth by his ‘friends’ and ‘ fellows’ 
John Heminge and Harry Condell”’ in 1623. Copies of this 
are of course rare and much esteemed by book collectors, 
selling for £200 or £300 each. 


92. editions of Rowe and Tonson—Nicholas Rowe (1674— 
1718) an Under Secretary of State and Poet-Laureate to 
George I, published two illustrated editions of Shakespeare’s 
Plays and Poems. He first divided some of the plays into 
acts and scenes. Tonson is the well-known publisher. 


93. plates—Engravings, so called from their being execut- 
ed on plates of metal, steel or copper. 


maps......to the text—In turning over the pages to find 
any particular passage, the plates would naturally be a great 
help, playing the same part for the reader as a map for a 
traveller. 


94. without...... emulation—It could not be conceived that 
they competed, as it were, with the text for the attention and 
admiration of the reader. 


95. are so much better—Betier because from an artistic 
point of view much worse. | 


96. Shakespeare.......... engravings—Shakespeare Gallery, 
with Criticisms, &c., by C. Taylor, 50 plates after H. Single- 
ton, 1792, 4to. There is something hidden under the italies 
of plates and engravings that I despair of elucidating, because 
what Lamb carefully calls engravings, the publisher calls 
plates. 
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100. Beaumont and Fletcher—(1585—1615), (1576—1625), 
wrote many plays, (e. y., Philuster, The Maid’s Tragedy) in 
collaboration. Many critics place their plays next to Shakes- 
peare’s. 

in Folio—The tirst folio edition of Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
collected works was published in 1647. Lamb tells us in the 
Essay Old China, p. 329,* how he came to possess a copy, it 
may be, of this edition, or may be of the one of 1679. 


101. The Octavo editions—Ot these there were several in 
the Kighteenth Century, and Lamb’s friend Moxon published 
one in 1839, 

105, Anatomy of Melancholy—By Robert Burton (1576— 
1639-'40) a treatise on the nature, causes, and cure of melan- 
choly as a mental disorder—a book full of learning and sound 
sense quaintly expressed. 


110. Malone—Edmund, (1741—1812) the Shakespeare edi- 
tor and commentator. ‘he incident mentioned in the text 
“happened in 1793, on occasion of Malone’s visit to Stratford 
to examine the municipal and other records of that town for 
the purpose of his edition of Shakespeare.” (Canon Ainger). 


124. fantastical—This word, common in Shakespeare, has 
been displaced by the shorter form fantastic. 


128. rung upon—'l'o ring the changes upon bells is to ring 
them one after another in a fixed order. Hence the expression 
is used metaphorically of discussing a subject, touching upon 
its various aspects one after another. Lamb seems to be using 
a shortened form of the phrase. 


130. Kit Marlowe—(1565—1593) an actor and dramatist, 
the most celebrated of Shakespeare’s predecessors. He trans- 
lated Ovid and wrote various short poems of great charm, 
notably the lines beginning “Come live with me and be my 
love.” 

Drayton—Michael, (1563—1631), author of the Polyolbion. 

Drummond of Hawthornden—(1585—1649), best known as 
‘@ writer of sonnets. 

135. the Fairy Queen for a stop-gap—Plainly a long narra- 
tive poem written in an elevated strain would not be a suitable 
book to occupy a few minutes of waiting for dinner. 

Bishop Andrewes'—(1555—1626) successively Bishop 
ot Chichester, Ely, and Winchester, called by Fuller a 
“peerless prelate” “ inimitable preacher.” 
ENR” Ee 2 SE SR NT RETO ees ae 


* Canon Ainger’s Edition. 
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139. who listens—For this omission of the antecedent of 
the relative, see Abbot’s Shakespearian Grammar, 251. 


146, 28... audience—The pleasure of sharing, as it were, 
the beautiful poem with a single sympathetic friend is lost, 
and the thing becomes an elocutionary display. 

155. pro bono publico—For the public good. 

161. Seldom-readers—Cf. Abbot's Shakespearion Gramuer, 
429, 

166. What an......black—This paragraph must be imagi- 
ned as put into the mouth of a frequenter of Nando’s coffee 
house who is annoyed with the author (the “gentleman in 
black,” cf. preface to Last Hssays of Elia), for keeping the 
paper so long, and may be taken as a commentary on what 
precedes, Lamb meaning, that although he theoretically des- 
pises newspapers, he reads them with avidity. 

171. time out of mind—At some forgotten time. 

174, tete-ci-tete pictures—(Literally head to head) pictures 
representing tender interviews between pairs of lovers. 

175. ‘The melting...... Beau”—This, like the preceding, is 
a descriptive title of such a picture. Platonic, applied to love 
means ideal, unmingled with material, passion. Here the word 
seems to mean a woman who makes profession of attachment 
of this kind, but, as is implied by the word meliing, proves 
no rigid idealist. 

178. Tobin—Lamb had an acquaintance of this name who 
is mentioned several times in the Letters and in the Essay on 
Christ’s Hospital. He was a friend of Coleridge’s, assistant of 
Sir Humphrey Davy’s in Bristol, and afterwards lived in 
London, is said to be “too good a retainer to Literature to let 
her interests suffer through his default.” (Letters I, 205). Later 
he is mentioned as interested in Lamb’s farce, Mr. H., and 
as having been left in charge of John Lamb’s plays, that he 
was never successful in getting accepted by the managers, 
(Letters I, 231). 

There was a dramatist, John Tobin, who died in 1804 at the 
age of thirty-four, but this is not the Tobin of the letters, as 
the second mention of him, in the letter noted above, occurs in 
1806 and his death is mentioned in 1815. 

It is more likely that Lamb alludes to the Tobin of the 
Letters who died in 1815, than to the dramatist who died young 
in 1804, The words who latterly fell blind point most naturally 
to the blindness of advancing age. 


184. Candide—V oltaire’s novel, more remarkable for wit 
than religious elevation. 
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186. afamiliar damsel—A girl who was an intimate friend. 


187. Primrose Hill—A small elevation in North London, 
now a park, in Lamb’s time no doubt in green fields. 


(her Cythera)—An island in the Algean Sea, near which 
Venus is said to have risen from the sea, hence the allusion 
is a compliment to the “‘ tamiliar damsel.” 


188. Pumela—(Or Virtue Rewarded), by Samuel Richardson 
(1689—1761), a novel, which, though ostentatiously moral in 
tone and intention, is written with too much eighteeuth cen- 
tury unreserve to suitthe taste of a damsel of the nineteenth. 


194. Gentle casuist—Gentle is the traditional compli- 
mentary form for an author to his reader, the phrase might 
be expanded, “gentle reader, if thou art disposed for subtle 
reasoning.” 


199. Unitarian minister—'The Unitarians are a sect that 
insist on the unity of God and deny the divinity of Christ. 
Lamb was himself one of them. 


200. Snow Hill...... was not—The name and locality of 
Snow Hill, Smithfield, are well-known, Skinner Street does not 
appear in modern maps of London, so 1 am quite unable to 
explain the significance of the parenthesis. 


202. a volume of Lardner—Nathaniel, p. p. (1684—1768), 
Noncontormist divine, biblical and patristic scholar. His 
great work is The Credibility of the Gospel History. This, 
though professedly written for the unlearned, is certainly too 
tough a book to read in the street. 


205. secular—As opposed to religious which he was by 
profession and occupation. 


the five points—The five articles of doctrinal theology in 
dispute between the Calvinists and Arminians in the Seven- 
teenth Century. Affirmation of their necessity is distinctive 
of Calvinism. They are, predestination, irresistible grace, 
original sin, particular redemption, the final perseverance of 
the saints. 


217. Martin B————Martin Charles Burney, the only 
son of Admiral Burney, and one of Lamb’s life-long friends. 
Lamb dedicated to him the second volume of his collected 
writings in 1818 in a prefatory sonnet, in which he says :— 


“In all thy threadings of this worldly maze 
(And I have watched thee almost from a child), 
Free from self-seeking, envy, low design, 

I have not found a whiter soul than thine ” 
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Martin Burney was originally an attorney, but left that 
branch of the profession for the Bar, where, however, he was 
not successful. Mr. Burney died in London in 1852. (Canon 
Ainger.) 

219. Clarissa—Clarissa Harlowe, another of Richardson’s 
novels. See note p. 57 1. 188. 


224. A quaint... ..our day—Mary Lamb. ‘The lines will 
be found in Charles and Mary Lamb’s Poetry for Children. 


IX.—THE SUPERANNUATED MAN. 


Sera......Libertas—This may be translated—long deferred 
liberty at length turned her face. 

0’ Keefe.—(1747—1833) an Irish playwright and poet. 

This essay is of course autobiographic, having been written 
shortly after Lamb’s retirement from the India office, for 
the details of which see the Introduction. In writing to 
Wordsworth in May 1825 Lamb says “In the London Maga- 
zine which is just out (1st of May), are two papers entitled the 
“ Superannuated Man” which I wish you to see; and also 
1st April, a little thing called ‘ Barbara S——’ a story glean- 
ed from Miss Kelly. The London Magazine, if you can get 
it will save my enlargement upon the topic of my manumis- 
sion. 


10. six and thirty years—Lamb left school in 1789, was 
for atime (about three years) in the South Sea House, and 
for thirty-three years in the India House, so that thirty-six 
years is a fair statement of his period of desk slavery. 


11. in Mincing Lane—Under the disguise of a firm of 
merchants carrying on business in Mincing Lane in the city 
of London, Lamb thinly disguises the Directors of the East 
India Company. 


‘ - Those eternal bells—The continuons ringing of church 
ells. 


27. knacks and gewgaws—Ornamental trifles. Knack 
means primarily a snap of the fingers and is of an imitative 
origin. Gewgaw is M. E. give-gove, a reduplicated form from 
the word gifan, to give, it has therefore no connection with 
gaud. Cf. Midsummer Night’s Dream I. 1. 33. 34:—rings, 
gauds, conceits, knacks, trifles, nosegays, sweetmeats. 


33. the face of business—The intent, careworn look of men 
immersed in business. 


39, and livelily......pleasuring—This phrase seems to 
belong to wnrhappy countenances. 
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40. strollers in the fields—People strolling in the fields 
for recreation. 
44. my native...... Hertfordshire—This allusion is suffi- 


ciently clear if it be remembered that Blakeswuare is in Hert- 
fordshire. 


48. Keep touch with me—This seems to mean keep faith 
with me, fowch is common in Shakespeare for test, so that to 
keep touch is something like abide the test (of actual experi- 
ence) which is not far from keep faith. The phrase must be 
caretully distinguished from to be in touch with. 


70. the wood......soul—An imitation of Sterne’s “ I saw 
the iron enter into his soul” in The Captive in the Sentvmental 
Journey. Cf. also—‘that dry drudgery at the desk’s dead 
wood” —in Lamb’s own sonnet, Work. 


L 


85. A week passed—About twelve weeks passed in reality 
between Lamb’s receiving a hint that he might be well treated 
on retirement, and the actual settlement of the business. 


90. the whole......parlour—Lamb was actually summoned 
before the Board of Directors to be informed of his retirement. 
Formidable, because asummons to it generally implied impend- 
ing censure ; the back parlour is the private room generally to 
be found behind the public offices of bankers and merchants.. 


Perhaps for Lamb: a customary mistification. 


98. the deuce—A word whose meaning has changed from 
good to bad : since it is the Latin deus, God, brought into Eng- 
lish as a pious ejaculation by the Normans, but is now taken 
to mean the Devil. In the text it indicates surprise. Deuce 
in cards and tennis is of course French dew, two. 


106. two-thirds...... salary—This, less a deduction for a 
pension for Mary Lamb in case she survived him, was the 
amount of Lamb’s pension, being, as he says “ guaranteed by 
Act Georgii Tertii, &c.” (Letters IT, 127). 


112. for ever—This phrase is in the letter to Wordsworth 
(Letters II, 127). 


114, 115. Boldero and...... Lacy—Of course an imaginary 
firm. Boldero was the pseudonym adopted by Leigh Hunt in 
his Indicator. 


esto perpetua !—May it continue for ever. These were the 
last words of the celebrated Paolo Sarpi, in speaking of his 
much loved Venice. The feminine termination in the text 
may be justified by understanding domms, house, which does 
not however mean a mercantile house. 
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120. Bastille—The State prison in Paris, the sacking ot 
which by the mob, and the consequent release of many political 
prisoners were among the first incidents of the first French 
Revolution. 


147. that’s born...... green desert—Inaccurately quoted 
from Middleton’s Mayor of Queenboro, Act 1, Sc. 1. It should 
be ina rough desert. (Canon Ainger). 


171. a Tragedy by Sir Robert Howard—'he lines are from 
The Vestal Virgin, or the Roman Ladies, Act V. Se. 1. Sir 
Robert Howard was Dryden’s brother-in-law, and joint author 
with him of the Indian Queen. (Canon Ainger.) 


177. Time takes...... Eternity—Compared with eternity one 
period of time is as long as another. 


179. to visit......fellows—In a letter to Barton, Lamb speaks 
in the same strain, of such a visit (Letters II, 120). 


178 D—1 take me—A pious ejaculation. 
188. beast, if I had not—I had been a beast if [ had not. 
194, these suggestions—Had it been so rugged then, &c. 


200. Ch—, Do—, Pl—These are the actual initials of some 
of Lamb’s friends of the India Office. 


203. thou dreary pile—The old India House, now the P. and 
O. Offices. 


204. Gresham—Sir Thomas. died 1579, a famous Lord 
Mayor of London, founder of the Royal Exchange. 


208. unhealthy...... weal—Because from thee I drew the 
means of living. 


212. Aquinas—Thomas, 1227—1274, was a grand-nephew 
of Frederick Barbarossa. He became a Dominican monk in 
opposition to the wishes of his family and rose to eminence 
as a theologian, lecturing at Paris and afterwards at Naples. 
Many of the works formerly attributed to Aquinas have been 
proved spurious. His Summa Theologiw is his most cele- 
brated book. Many editions of his complete works have been 
published, the best edition is considered to be one printed at 
Rome, in 1750, in seventeen volumes folio. Aquinas is known 
by the titles of “ Angelic Doctor,” and “ Angel of the Schools.” 


214. date of......communication—He writes as though this 
essay were a letter, following atan interval, another on the 
same subject. The essay is, as a fact, anticipated in letters 
written on the 6th April 1825 to Wordsworth and Barton, and 
another written on the 18th to Miss Hutchinson. 
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221. Carthusian—The Carthusians were an order of monks, 
a branch of the Benedictines. Their first monastery was at 
Chartreux, in France, from which they got their name. ‘The 
English Charterhouse is a corruption of Chartreux-house. 
Their discipline was very strict, hence Lamb takes Carthusian 
as typical of a recluse. 


226. Bond Street—One of the chief streets inthe West 
End of London: frequented by fashionable idlers. 


228. Soho—A district, about midway between the West End 
and the City, where are many shops for the sale of curios and 
second hand books. 


229. a collector—Of books and curios. 


232. Fish Street......Mincing Lane—All in the city of Lon- 
don, affording a striking contrast to Bond Street and Soho. - 


236. Pall Mall—A West End street, where are situated 
many of the great clubs. 
- *Change time—T'ime to go on Change, to go to the Exchange 
for the transaction of business. 


237. the Elgin marbles—tThe splendid collection of Greek 
statues and carvings, chiefly from the Parthenon, brought 
from Athens by Lord Elgin and finally placed in the British 
Museum about 1816. 


249. washed that Ethiop white—Cf. Bunyan’s Pilgrim's 
Progress, Part II, where among the things shown by the 
Shepherds on the Delectable Mountains, are “one Fool, and 
one Want-wit, washing of an Ethiopian, with intention to make 
him white; but the more they washed him the blacker he 
was.” Bunyan no doubt had in mind :—“ Can the Ethiopian 
change his skin, or the leopard his spots ?” Jeremiah xii. 23. 
The Ethiop is of course Black Monday. 


250. Black Monday—So called from the necessity of re- 
commencing work upon it. 


261. Lucretian pleasure—The Latin poet Lucretius (B. c. 
95—51) embodied the Epicurean view of the physical and 
moral universe in his poem. “ On the nature of the universe” 
The second book opens with the celebrated lines which Lamb 
probably has in mind are paraphrased as follows in Bacon's 
Essay, Of Truth. “It is a pleasure to stand upon the shore, 
and to see ships tossed upon the sea; a pleasure to stand in 
the window of a castle, and to see a battle, and the adventures 
thereof below: but no pleasure is comparable to the standing 
upon the vantage ground of Truth, and to see the errors, 
and wanderings, and mists. and tempests, in the vale below. 


a 
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268. operative— Working. 

272. As low......fiends—Hwumlet 11. 2, 519. 

278. cum dignitate—Lit. with dignity, having an air of 
dignified leisure, the phrase being ottum cum dignitate. 


281. state of the opera—Opera is musical drama, in Lamb’s 
time the favourite amusement of the wealthy and fashionable. 
Before his emancipation he had to study in the papers the 
state of the markets. 


282. Opus operatum est—The work has been accomplished. 


APPENDIX. 


In preparing his Essays for republication Lamb excised, 
for various reasons, certain passages. I have thought fit to 
reprint the essays in this little book as they were originally 
reprinted. The following passages, that appeared in the maga- 
zines, may, however, be of interest. 


D. commenced life, after a course of hard study, in the house of 
“pure Emmanuel,” as usher toa knavish fanatic schoolmaster at 
* * * at a salary of eight pounds per annum, with board and 
lodging. Of this poor stipend, he never received above half in all 
the laborious years he served this man. He tells a pleasant anec- 
dote, that when poverty, staring out at his ragged knees, has 
sometimes compelled him, against the modesty of his nature, to 
hint at arrears, Dr. * * * would take no immediate notice, but 
after supper, when the schoo! was called together to evensong, he 
would never fail to introduce some instructive homily against riches, 
and the corruption of the heart occasioned through the desire of 
them—ending with “Lord, keep Thy servants, above all things, 
from the heinous sin of avarice. Having food and raiment, let us 
therewithal be content. Give me Agur’s wish’’—and the like— 
which, to the little auditory, sounded like a doctrine full of Chris- 
tian prudence and simplicity, but to poor D. was a receipt in full 
for that quarter’s demand at least. 


And D. has been underworking for himself ever since ;—drudging 
at low rates for unappreciating booksellers,—wasting his fine erudi- 
tion in silent corrections of the classics, and in those unostentatious 
bnt solid services to learning which commonly fall to the lot of 
laborious scholars, who have not the heart to sell themselves 
to the best advantage. He has published poems, which do not 
sell, because their character is unobtrusive, like his own, and 
because he has been too much absorbed in ancient literature to 
know what the popular mark in poetry is, even if he conld have 
hit it, And, therefore, his verses are properly, what he terms them, 
crotchets ; voluntaries; odes to liberty and spring; effusions ; little 
tributes and offerings, left behind him upon tables and window-seats 
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at parcing from friends’ hoases; and from all the inns of hospitalicy, 
where he has been courteously (or but tolerably) received in his 
pilgrimage. If his muse of kindness halt a litule behind the strong 
lines in fashion in this excitement-loving age, his prose is the best 
of the sort in the world, and exhibits a faithful transcript of his 
own healthy, natural mind, and cheerful, innocent tone of conver- 
sation.—(Ozford in the Vacation, after |. 222.) 


“These kind of complaints are not often drawn from me. [am 
aware that I am a fortunate, I mean a prosperous, man.” My 
feelings prevent from transcribing any further.—The Old and the 
New Schoolmaster, after 1. 341. : 


From her, and from my passion for her—for I first learned love _ 
from a picture—Bridget took the hint of those pretty whimsical — 


lines, which thou mayest see, if haply thou hast never seen them, 
Reader, in the margin.* But my Mildred grew not old, like the. 
imaginary Helen. 


* “ High-born Helen, round your dwelling, 
These twenty years I’ve paced in vain; 
Haughty beauty, thy lover’s duty, 
Hath been to glory in his pain. 


High-born Helen, proudly telling 
Stories of thy cold disdain ; 

I starve, I die, now you comply, 
And I no longer can complain. 


These twenty years I’ve lived on tears 
Dwelling for ever on a frown; 

On sighs I’ve fed, your scorn my bread; 
1 perish now you kind are grown. 


Can I, who loved my beloved 
But for the scorn ‘ was in her eye,’ 
Can I be moved for my beloved 
When she returns me sigh for sigh ? 


In stately pride, by mv bedside 
High-born Helen’s portrait hung; 
Deaf to my praise, my mournful lays 
Are nightly to the portrait sung. 


To that I weep, nor ever sleep; 
Complaining all night long to her, 

Helen, grown old, no longer cold, 
Said—‘ You to all men I prefer.’ "— 


Shire, after 1. 173. 


Blakesmoor in H 


iz ake , 127 
I was once amused—-there isa pleasure in affecting affectation — 

at the indignation of a crowd that was jostling in with me at the 
pit-door of Covent Garden Theatre, to have a sight of Master 
Betty, then at once in his dawn and his meridian, in ‘‘ Hamlet.” IL 
had been invited quite unexpectedly to join a party, whom | met 
pear the door of the play-house, and I happened to have in my 
hand a large oetavo of Johnson’s and Stevens’s Shakespeare, which, 
the time vot admitting cf my carrying it home, of course went 
with me to the theatre. Just in the very heat and pressure of the 
doors opening—the rush as they term it—I deliberately held the 
volume over my head, open at the scene in which the young Ros- 
cius had been most cried up, and quietly read by the lamp-light. 
The clamour became universal. “ The affectation of the fellow,” 
‘tone. ‘Look at the ventleman reading, Papa,” squeaked a 

, # lady, who in her admiration of the novelty, almost forgot 
o ws. Lreadon. ‘“ He onght to have his book knocked out of 
yad,” exclaimed a pursy cit, whose arms were too fast pinioned 

_ side to suffer him to execute his kind intention. Still I read 

1, till the time came to pay my money, kept as unmoved as 

, chony at his holy offices, with the satyrs, apes, and hobgob- 

B coie and making mouths at him, in the picture, while the 

man sits as undisturbed at the sight, as if he were the sole 

of the desert. The individual rabble, (I recognised more 

4 one of their ugly faces), had damned a slight piece of mine a 
‘nights before, and I was determined the culprits should nota 

‘1d time put me out of countenance.—Detuched Thoughts on 


» and Reading, after 1. 208. 
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